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TO THE READER 


Fae ONE CHRISTMAS MORNING a little girl crept quietly down the 
stairs and tiptoed into the living room. There stood a Christmas tree 
with gifts spread beneath its decorated branches. Kneeling beside them, 
the little girl found first a doll, dressed in lovely pink, and then a doll 
trunk packed with clothes. But doll, trunk, and other things were pushed 
aside when she came to a book. Its cover was bright with a picture of 
a princess, a fairy godmother, and a pumpkin coach. She was simply 
enchanted though she could not read a word, 

Later in the day her father read to her from that storybook. The lit- 
tle girl’s joy was complete. And when she grew older and started to 
school, the other children marveled at all the words and stories she 
knew. 

After that little girl grew up, she began writing and collecting stories 
for others. But she still remembers the enchanted feeling that came 
with her first book. I know, because I was the little girl who found the 
storybook under the Christmas tree. 

This book, Stories of Childhood, was gathered from many sources, 
with the help of many people, and with the desire of bringing to you 
some of the happiness that I had with books in my youth. In it you 
will find fables, folk tales, arid fairy tales. You will find stories about 
animals, and of people who do kind deeds. There are stories of high 
adventure, and others of great fun. 

There are poems about animals and people and airplanes and secrets 
and kings. Some have lines that seem to sing, while others have words 
that will make you dream. There are everyday poems, and poems for 
special holiday moods. There are pictures, too, far more beautiful than 
any of those in my cherished Christmas book. 

Truly, Stories of Childhood is an exciting treasure. But best of all it 
is a long time book. It was made to be read and reread—a book for now 
and to grow up with. May it have a large part in your happiness for 


many yest d UPS 
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The Farmer In The Dell 


Mother Goose 


Helen Wing 


Heigh-ho the mer-ry, Oh, The farm-er in the dell. 


2. The farmer takes a wife, etc. 
8. The wife takes a child, etc. 
4. The child takes a nurse, etc. 
5. The nurse takes a dog, etc. 


. The dog takes a cat, etc. 

. The cat takes a rat, etc. 

. The rat takes the cheese, etc. 
. The cheese stands alone, etc. 


A-Hunting We Will Go 


Old English Song Helen Wing 
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Went 


one shoe 


and 


off 


One shoe 


Did- dle, did-dle,dump-ling, my son John. 
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Are You Sleeping? 


(Frére Jaques) 


Helen Wing 


Are you sleep-ing, Are you sleep-ing, Broth-er John, 


Frè -re Jac - ques, Frb-re Jae - ques, Dor- mez-vous? 


Broth - er John? Morn - ing bells are ring - ing, 
Dor - mes - vous? Son - nes les ma- ti - nes, 


Morn-ing bells are ring-ing, Ding,ding, dong! Ding, ding, dong. 
Son - nez les ma-ti - nes! Din, din, don? Din, din, don/ 


Alphabet Song 


"ing 


Hel 


Nursery Rhyme 


-N- 
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L- 


-J-K 


-I 


A-B-0-D- E-F-G, 


Dou-ble U and X-Y 


AD 
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-S- and T- 


Q-R 


ve said my A-B-C 
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Hap 


Ten Little Indians 


Helen Wing 


Nursery Rhyme 


In - dians 


lit - tle 
lit - tle 


three 


lit - tle 


- tle, two 


lit 


1. One 
2. Ten 
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Four lit-tle, five lit-tle, six lit-tle In-dians, Seven lit-tle, 
Seven lit-tle, six lit-tle, five lit-tle In-dians, Four  lit-tle, 


eight lit-tle, nine lit-tle In - dians, Ten lit-tle In-dian boys. 
three lit-tle, two lit-tle In - dians, One lit-tle In-dian boy. 
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Hey, diddle, diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon; 

The little dog laughed 

To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


NURSERY RHYMES 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock! 

The mouse ran up the clock; 
The clock struck One. 
The mouse ran down 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock! 
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Ba-a, ba-a, black sheep, have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full, 

One for my master, one for my dame, 

And one for the little boy that lives in the lane. 
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Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 
Синку Woo bongs 
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I caught a hare alive. Y 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 S 
I let him go again. 


Leg over leg, 
As the dog went to Dover, 
When he came to a stile, 
Jump, he went over. 


NURSERY RHYMES 23 


Great A, little a, 
iouncing B! 

ihe cat's in the cupboard, 
\nd can’t see me. 


PH 


Here's Sulky Sue, 
What shall we do? 
Turn her face to the wall 
Till she comes to. 


Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 


Jack jump over 


A m The candlestick. 


v Martha E. Miller 
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Wee Willie Winkie runs through the town, 

Upstairs and downstairs in his nightgown; 

Rapping at the window, crying through 
the lock, 

“Are the children in their beds? 

For now it's eight o'clock." 
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A dillar, a dollar, 

A ten o'clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o'clock, 
And now you come at noon. 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she came there, 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 


Bow, wow, wow, 
Whose dog are thou? 

Little Tom Tinker’s dog, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


Two little dogs 
Sat by the fire, 
Beside a scuttle of coal dust. 
Said one little dog 

To the other little dog, 

“If you don’t talk, why, I must.” 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


There was an old woman 
Lived under a hill; 

And if she’s not gone, 
She lives there still. 
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Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe, he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 

Every fiddler, he had a fine fiddle, 


And a very fine fiddle had he. 
Twee, Tweedle-dee, Tweedle-dee went the 
fiddlers. 
Oh there’s none so rare as can compare 
With King Cole and his fiddlers three! 
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Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


He followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 
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Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty ‘together again! 


Simple Simon went a-fishing, 
For to catch a whale; 

But all the water he could find 

Was in his mother’s pail. 


ya 


g a song of sixpence, 
pocket full of rye; 
ır and twenty blackbirds 


ed in a pie! 


hen the pie was opened 
birds began to sing; 
n't that a dainty dish 
set before the King? 


King was in the counting house, 
nting out his money, 
Queen was in the parlor, 
ing bread and honey. 


maid was in the garden, 
langing out the clothes; 
Vhen along came a blackbird 
And snapped off her nose. 
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There was a crooked man, and һе“ 
walked a crooked mile. 

He found a crooked sixpence against 
a crooked stile. é 

He bought a crooked cat which caught E. 
a crooked mouse, 


And they all lived together in a 
| y g 


little crooked house. 
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There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe. 
She had so many children she didn't 
know what to do. 
She gave them broth without any 
bread; j 
She whipped them all soundly and sent 
them to bed. 
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Little Boy Blue, come, blow your horn! 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn, 
Where's the little boy that tends the sheep? 
He's under the haycock, fast asleep. 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 

Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them. 


had a little pony 
llis name was Dapple-grey 
ent him to a lady 
l'o ride a mile away. 
^ whipped him, she lashed him, 
She rode him through the mire; 
j vould not lend my pony now 
$ For all the lady’s hire. 


чо» Tom, Tom, the рїрег son, 
E E Stole a pig and away he run! 
aM pt The pig was eat, and Tom was beat, 
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As I was going along, long, long, 
A-singing a comical song, song, song, 

The lane that I went was so long, long, long 

And the song that I sung was as long, long, 110, 
And so I went singing along. 


A cat came fiddling out of a barn 
With a pair of bagpipes under her arm 
She could sing nothing but fiddle-de-cee, 
. The mouse has married the bumble-bce; 
Pipe, cat — dance, mouse — 

We'll have a wedding at our good house. 


SRST, 


NOR 


A farmer went riding 
Upon his gray mare; 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 


With his daughter behind him, 
So rosy and fair; 


Lumpety, lumpety, lump! 


Little Robin. Redbreast 


b 
at upon a rail; 
Niddle, noddle went his head, 
Wiggle, waggle went his tail. 
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Peas porridge hot, peas porridge cold, 
Peas porridge in the pot, nine days old. 
Some like it hot, some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, nine days old. 


To market, to market, to buy a fat pig, 
Home again, home again, dancing a jig. 

To market, to market, to buy a plum-bun, 
Home again, home again, market is done. 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man! 
Bake me a cake as fast as you can; 
Roll it and pat it and mark it with “B;” 

And put it in the oven for baby and me. 


This little pig went to market; 
This little pig stayed at home; 
This little pig had roast beef; 
This little pig had none; 

This little pig cried, “Wee, wee” 
All the way home. 


THE SWING 


How do you like to go up ina swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 

\Ever a child can do! 
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Rivers'and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside— 
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go flying again, 
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o iendly cow all red and white, 
Поуе with all my heart; 
gives me cream with all her might, 
oeat with apple tart. 


nders lowing here and there, 
- yet she cannot stray, 

Alli in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day; 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 

And eats the meadow flowers. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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THE WONDERFUL WEAVER 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear, 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves! how he weaves! 
In the light, in the gloom. 


Oh! with finest of laces "P 
He decks bush and tree, Ф” 

On the bare flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places е 
On pillar and post, 7 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last, 
And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast; 
Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done; 
And he smiles: “Г unravel 
Tt all just for fun.” 
—George Cooper 
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AT THE SEASIDE 


When I was down beside the sea 

A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 

My holes were empty like a cup, 

In every hole the sea came up 

Till it could come no more. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson 
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THE WOODPECKER 


| The woodpecker pecked out a little round hole 
| And made him a house in the telephone pole. 


IE One day when I watched he poked out his head, 1 
| And he had on a hood and a collar of red. 


4 When the streams of rain pour out of the sky, 
P And the sparkles of lightning go flashing by, 


; And the big, big wheels of thunder roll, 
He can snuggle back in the telephone pole. 


—Elizabeth Madox Roberts | 


THE SECRET 
е have a secret, just we three, 
ie robin, and I, and the sweet cherry tree; 


ic bird told the tree, and the tree told me, 
ıd nobody knows it but just we three. 


ut of course, the robin knows best, 
Because he built the—I shan't tell the rest; 
And laid the four little-something in it— 
lm afraid I shall tell it every minute. 


But if the tree and the robin don't peep, 


Г try my best the secret to keep; 
Though I know when the little birds fly about 


Then the whole secret will be out. 
—Author Unknown 
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THE BARNYARD 


When the Farmer's day is do 
In the barnyard, ev'ry one, 

Beast and bird politely say, 
“Thank you for my food to: 


The cow says, “Moo!” 
The pigeon, “Coo!” 
The sheep says, “Baa!” 
The lamb says, “Maa!” 
The hen, “Cluck! Cluck!” 
“Quack!” says the duck; 
The dog “Bow Wow!” 
The cat, “Meow!” 
The horse says, “Neigh! 
I love sweet hay!” 
The pig near by, 
Grunts in his sty. 


When the barn is locked up tight, —— 
Then the Farmer says, “Good night! ; 
Thanks his animals, evry one, 
For the work that has been done. 


—Maud Burnham 
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^ STORY IN THE SNOW 


15 morning, as I walked to school 
^cross the fluffy snow, 

‘ame upon a bunny's tracks— 
^ jumping, zigzag row. 


He must have hurried very fast ^ 
For here and there I saw t af 

Along his jerky winding trail k 
The print of Rover’s paw. 


I set my lunch pail in the snow, 
And stood very still, 

For only Rover’s clumsy tracks 
Led down the hill. 


Then suddenly I thought I heard 
A rustling sound close by, 

And there within a grassy clump 
Shone Bunny’s twinkling eye. 


—Pearl Riggs Crouch 
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TWO LITTLE KITTENS 


Two little kittens, one stormy night, 

Began to quarrel and then to fight; 

One had a mouse, and the other had none, 
And that’s the way the quarrel begun. 


“ГЇЇ have that mouse,” said the bigger cat. 
“You'll have that mouse? We'll see about that!” 
"I will have that mouse,” said the elder son; 
“You sha'n't have the mouse,” said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night 

When these two little kittens began to fight; 
The old woman seized her sweeping broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 


ine. ie 


| wet with the snow, and as cold as ice, 


ground was covered with trost and snow, 
the two little kittens had nowhere to go; 
hey laid them down on the mat at the door, 

le the old woman finished sweeping the floor. 


n they crept in, as quiet as mice, 


they found it was better, that stormy night, 
lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 


—Anonymous 
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RUNAWAY BROOK 


“Stop, stop pretty water!” But I will run after: 
Said Mary one day Mother says that I may; 
To a frolicsome brook For I would know where 
That was running away. You are running away." 


"You run on so fast! 


So Mary ran on; 
I wish you would stay; But I have heard say, 
My boat and my flowers That she never could find 
You will carry away. Where the brook ran away- 


— Eliza Lee Follen 
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Thave a little pussy, 
And her coat is silver gray; 
She lives in a great wide meadow 
And she never runs away. 


She always is a pussy, 
She'll never be a cat, 
Because—she’s a pussy willow! 
Now what do you think of that! 


—Author Unknown 


JL 
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THE DUC 


If I were in a fairy ta 


And it were my go: ck 
To have a wish, I'd ch to be 
A lovely snow-whi ick. 


) 
fn 
When she puts off into the pond A * . Jd 
And leaves me on the brink, : " = 
She wags her stumpy tail at me, T 
And gives a saucy wink. 


Which says as plain as words could say, 
Tm safe as safe can be, 

Stay there, or you will drown yourself, 
The pond was made for me. 
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; sailing to and fro 
like a fishing boat, 
Ar ers and paddles all herself, 


never wets her coat. 


Then in the water, upside down, 
Tve often seen her stand 

More neatly than the little boys 

Who do it on the land. 


And best of all, her children are 
The ducklings, bright as gold 

Who swim about the pond with her 
And do as they are told. 


—E. L. M. King dere pat 
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IN THE HEART OF ^ SEED 
In the heart of a sec: 
Buried deep, so dep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 
"Wake" said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light.” 


‹ “Wake” said the voici 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard; 
And it rose to see 

What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 


—Kate Louise Brown 
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i0 has 
Neither I nor you; 
But, when the leaves-hang tre 
(he wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 

But, when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 


—Christina Georgina Rossetti 
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LD 


> 
3 8 Great, wide, beautiful, wonde: orld, 
^ With the wonderful water aro: »u curled, 
And the wonderful grass on yo: ast, 
World, you are wonderfully d: 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is sha! he tree— 
It walks on the water, and whi: mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of ills. 


You friendly Earth, how far do 0, 

With wheat fields that nod, anc ivers 
that flow, 

With cities, and gardens, and c! ad isles, 

And people upon you for thous f miles? 


— William tly Rands 
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Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But ооа в that sail across the sky | 
Are prettier far than these. 


СҮ 9 : 
225 There are bridges on the rivers 

P P 27 4 r 
aly, As pretty as you please; E 
dl i ™ But the bow that bridges heaven, ы 
i , And overtops the trees, p 


5 And builds a road from earth to ayy £ 
Is prettier far than these. 5 Р 


Ji. cs Christina Georgina Rossetti `2 
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AUTUMN FIRES 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The grey smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


eie i'i lag, Ne 
gladys michell 
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A GAME OF TAG 


A grasshopper once had a game of tag 
With some crickets that lived near by, 
When he stubbed his toe, and over he went 

Too quick to see with your eye. 


Then the crickets leaned up against a fence, 
And chirped till their sides were sore, 

But the grasshopper said, “You are laughing at me, 
And I won't play any more." 


So off he went though he wanted to stay, 
For he was not hurt by the fall, 
And the gay little crickets went on with the game, 
And never missed him at all. 
—Traditional 
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THE BROWN THRUSH 


“There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree; 
He's singing to me! He's singing to те! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy?” 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don't you hear? Don't you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree, 
Tm as happy as happy can be!” 


And the brown thrush keeps singing, “A nest do you see, 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don't meddle! Don't touch, little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy! 
Now I'm glad! Now I'm free! 
And I always shall be, 


If you never bring sorrow to me.” 
—Lucy Larcom 
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THE CHICKENS 


Said the first little chicken, 
М a queer little squirm, 
I wish I could find 
A fat little worm." 


Said the next little chicken, 

‚„_ With an odd little shrug, 
I wish I could find 
A fat little slug." 


Said the third little chicken, 
,. With a sharp little squeal, 
I wish I could find 


Some nice yellow meal." 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“I wish I could find 
A little green leaf.” 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
“I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone.” 


“Now, see here,” said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“Tf you want any breakfast 
Just come here and scratch.” 


—Anonymous 
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THE CITY MOUSE LIVES IN A HOU: 


The city mouse lives in a house; 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, 
He's friendly with the frogs and toads, 
And sees the pretty plants in flower. 


The city mouse eats bread and cheese; 
The garden mouse eats what he can: 
We will not grudge him seeds and stocks, 

Poor little timid, furry man. 


— Christina Georgina Rossetti 
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THERE WAS AN OLD PERSON OF WARE 


There was an old person of Ware, 
Who rode on the back of a bear; 
When they asked, “Does it trot?” he said, 
“Certainly not 
He's a Moppsikon, Е loppsikon bear!” 
—Edward Lear. 


THE LITTLE ELFMAN 


I met a little Elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through- 
"I'm quite as big for me,” said he, 
"As you are big for you!" 
—John Kendrick Bangs 


THE CHILD AND THE FAIRIES 


The woods are full of fairies! 
The trees are all alive; 

The river overflows with them, 
See how they dip and dive! 


What funny little fellows! 
What dainty little dears! 
They dance and leap, 
and prance and peep, 
And utter fairy cheers! 


Га like to tame a fairy, 
To keep it on a shelf, 
To see it wash its little face, 
And dress its little self. 
Id teach it pretty manners, 
It always should say, “Please”; 
And then, you know, I'd make it sew 
And curtsy with its knees! 


—Author Unknown 


OF CHILDHC 


STORIES 


My BED IS A BOAT 


My bed is like a little boat; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor's coat 

And starts me in the dark. 


At night, I go on board and say - 
Good-night to all my friends on shore. 
I shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 


And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do; 

Perhaps a slice of wedding cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 


All night across the dark we steer; 
And when the day returns at last, 

Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
Ifind my vessel fast. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson 
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SOME ONE 


Some one came knocking 
At my wee, small door; 
Some one came knocking, 
I’m sure—sure—sure; 
I listened, I opened, 
I looked to left and right, 
But nought there was stirring 
In the still dark night; 
Only the busy beetle 
Tap-tapping in the wall, 
Only from the forest 
The screech-owl's call, 
Only the cricket whistling 
While the dew drops fall. 
So I know not who came knocking, 
At all, at all, at all. 
— Walter de la Mare 


FAIRIES 
а. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
It's not so very, very far away; 

You pass the gardener's shed and you just keep straig! 
I do so hope they've really come to stay. 

There's a little wood, with moss in it and beetles, 
Anda little stream that quietly runs through; 

You wouldn't think they'd dare to come merry-making :'::e— 
Well, they do. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
They often have a dance on summer nights; 

The butterflies and bees make a lovely little breeze, 
And the rabbits stand about and hold the lights. 

Did you know that they could sit upon the moonbeams 
And pick a little star to make a fan, 

And dance away up there in the middle of the air? 
Well, they can. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
You cannot think how beautiful they are; 
They all stand up and sing when the Fairy Queen and King 
Come gently floating down upon their car. 
The King is very proud and very handsome; 
The Queen—now can you guess who that could be? 
(She's a little girl all day, but at night she steals away; ) 


Well-it's me. 
— Rose Fyleman 
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IN NOVEMBER 


The air is growing chilly, 
The leaves are dry and brown, 
And from the twigs and branches 
The sap is running down. 


The squirrel has filled his storehouse, 
The bees have sought the hive, 
The turtle in his mud bed 
Scarce seems to be alive. 


The beaver and the muskrat 
Are snug beneath the wave; 

And the birds have gone far southward, 
The bear is in his cave. 


The caterpillar's slumbering 
Within his warm cocoon; 
The wailing winds are telling 

That winter's coming soon. 


The sun is setting early, 

The sky is dull and gray; 
And I—I'm getting ready 

To keep Thanksgiving Day. 


—Anonymous 
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BUNDLES 


A bundle is a funny thing, 

It always sets me wondering: 

For whether it is thin or wide 

You'll never know just what's inside. 


Especially in Christmas week 
Temptation is so great to peek! 
Now wouldn't it be much more fun 
If shoppers carried things undone. 
— John Farrar 
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Why do bells for Chri s ring? 
Why do little children + g? 


Once a lovely, shining star, -— oH 
Seen by shepherds from afar, : 
* Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger's cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay; 

And his mother sang and smiled: 
: “This is Christ, the holy Child!” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. _ 
í —Eugene Field. 


‘ing we all merrily, \ | 
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ng we all merrily 
christmas is here, 
е day we love best 
Of all days in the year. 


ing forth the holly, 
The box and the bay, ү | 
eck out our cottage A 

For glad Christmas day. 1 | 


Draw near the fire, 
ister and brother, | | 
Grandson and sire. 
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NEIGHBORING 


The dear old woman in the lai 
So sick and sore with pains 
We'll go to her this afternoon 
And take her tea and eggs : 


We'll stop to make the kettle | 
And brew the tea, and set t! 
And poach an egg, and toast а 
And wheel her chair round, 


—Christine Georgi 


aches, 


cakes. 


ay, 


e 
> 


e may. 
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IILD'S SONG 
The King the Queen were riding 
Upon imer's day, 
And a В! ird flew above them, 
To he: iat they did say. 
The Kin l he liked apples, 
The Q ı said she liked pears. 
And wh all we do to the Blackbird 
Who listens unawares? 


—Kate Greenaway 


INDIAN CHILDRE 


Where we walk to school ea 
Indian children used to play- 
All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at 
Not a church and not a steep 
Only woods and Indian peop’ 


Only wigwams on the ground 
And at night bears prowling 1 
What a different place today 
Where we live and work and ; 


— Annette 
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THE ES ARE SO STILL AND HIGH 
The wires are so still and high 
W ver hear the words go by, 
Yet messages fly far and near— 
I wonder if the birds can hear. | 


And when they perch on wires and sing, 
I wonder if they’re listening, 

And telling out to earth and sky 

A lovely word is going by! 


—Annette Wynne 


ES. ight 1919 by the publishers, J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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A TINY KNO 


The radio was silent; 

I could not hear a sound 
9. ый Dpressed a knob, and suddenly— 
Voices all around! 


What quantities of music, 
Of singing and of shout, 

A tiny knob can button in; 
And—sometimes—out! 


—Marjorie Harriet Hays 
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THE AIRPLANE 


An airplane has gigantic wings А | 
But not « feather on her breast; 
She only mutters when she sings 
And builds a hangar for a nest. 
Ilove to see her stop and start; 
She has a little motor heart 
That beats and throbs and then is still. 
She wears a fan upon her bill. 


No eagle flies through sun and rain 
So swiftly as an airplane. 
I wish she would come swooping down 
Between the steeples of the town 
And lift me right up off my feet 
And take me high above the street, 
That all the other boys might see 
The little speck that would be me. 


—Rowena Bastin Bennett 
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THE LAND OF STO! 


At evening when the lamp 
Around the fire my parent: 
They sit at home and talk : 
And do not play at anythiı 


Now, with my little gun, I ‹ 
Allin the dark along the w: 
And follow round the fore 

Away behind the sofa bac! 


There, in the night, where 
Allin my hunter’s camp I | 
And play at books that I ha 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


So, when my nurse comes i: 
Home I return across the sc 
And go to bed with backwa 
At my dear Land of Story-B 


—Robert | 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 


HIS is the house that Jack built. 
This is the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the rat, 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 


That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 


That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the cock that crowed in the morn, X^ 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, S 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the farmer sowing his corn, 
That kept the cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built, 
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DOG AND His SHADOW 


dinner too. 


upon he snatched at the shadow. As he did so, the Dog 
dropped 
the other dog drop his meat too. Upon seeing this, the Dog plunged 
into the water to get the meat he had dropped. He was t 
meat had sunk at once to the 
bottom of the stream far beyond 
his reach. So the Dog gained 
nothing by his greediness and, « 
moreover, he lost what he had. 


upon a time a Dog, carrying a big piece of meat in his 
th, had to cross a stream. As he was walking across the 
idge, he happened to look down into the clear water. There 
s own shadow. He thought his shadow was another dog 
ı big piece of meat in his mouth. 
ı greedy Dog, he said, “I am certainly in luck today. Here 
коой breakfast in my mouth; and before long I'll have my 


his own meat into the water. To his great surprise, he saw 


oo late. The 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 


By Aesop 
NE day a n laid 
О) himself at fı! length 
under a tree. Soon he was 
fast asleep. Some! ine later, 


a little Mouse, not watching 
where he was scampering, | 
ran over the Lions face. 
The Lion awakened with 
а roar and clapp« is paw 


h e eMri¢ le Mouse beggec for his 
life by sà dida реа ou. Indeed, І запі no 
harm. Please though lam so very small. perhaps 
some day I sha X l | 

The very idea d ч А elp him, a st Lion, 
so amused him th louse b 


Sometime later the Lidg, гдето Һе woods in «arch of 
food, fell into a trap made P ed there by iunters. 
Unable to free himself, he gava oł Hat could be heard all 
through the woods. N 

The little Mouse heard the roar. fn AgNAast as his tiny legs 
could carry him to see if that roar NN Phe Lion that had 
spared his life. Upon finding his friend сє а he began 
nibbling the ropes that held the Lion. 
Never once did the little Mouse stop to i 
take a rest. Thus it was, that before any 
of the hunters came to look at their trap, 
the Lion was set free. 

Upon being set free, the Lion said, 
“Thank you, thank you, good little Mouse. 
I shall always remember you. You have 
shown me that little friends can prove to 


be big friends.” 
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Tue LITTLE RED HEN 


Qu upon a time there was a 
Little Red Hen who lived in 


a farmyard. In this same farmyard 
lived a cat, a duck, and a pig. 

One day, while out walking, the 
Little Red Hen found a grain of 
wheat. 


“Cluck! Cluck! Clu 
the Little Red Hen. 
plant this grain of wh 

“Not I,” said the cat 

“Not I,” said the duck 

“Not I,” said the pig 

“Very well then, I w 
Little Red Hen. And sl 


The sun shone, and i 
The wheat seed grew 
stalk of grain. 

After some time, the 
ready to harvest. 

Then the Little Red 
the cat, the duck, and 
said, “Who will cut thi 

“Not I,” said the cat. 

“Not I,” said the duc! 

“Not I,” said the pig. 

“Very well then, I will 


' called 
Who will 


А, 


said the 
lid. 


rain fell, 
to a tall 


eat was 
n called 
pig and 


heat?" 


* said the 


Little Red Hen. And she did. 


After the wheat was cut, the 


Little Red Hen said, “ 


thresh the wheat?" 
"Not I,” said the cat. 
“Not I,” said the duck. 
“Not I," said the pig. 


Who will 


"Very well then, I will," said the 
Litle Red Hen. And she did. 


When wheat was threshed, 
the Little “ed Hen said, “Who will 


take the at to the mill to have 
it ground. into flour?" 
“Not I.” said the cat. 


“Not I id the duck. 

“Not I id the pig. 

"Very well then, I will,” said the 
Little Red Hen. And she did. 


So tl іе Red Hen carried 
the wheat to the mill where it was 
ground › flour. 

Upon ler return home with the 
flour, she said, “Who will make this 
flour int read?" 

“Not I,” said the cat. 


"Not 1." said the duck. 

“Not I, said the pig. 

“Very well then, I will,” said the 
Little Red Hen. And she did. 


When the flour was baked into 
a fine large loaf of bread, the Little 
Red Hen said, “Who will eat the 
bread?” 

"I will,” said the cat. 

“T will,” said the duck. 

"I will,” said the pig. 


“Oh, no, you won't,” said the Little Red Hen. “I will.” 
And she did, sharing it with her own little chicks. 
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THE MAGPIES NEST 


By Jacobs 


LONG, long time ago, and 

far, far away, the birds of 
the air came to the Magpie and 
asked her to show them how to 
build a nest. To this she consented 
after the birds had promised to 
return early the next morning and 
everyone at the same hour. She told 
them she simply could not spare 
the time to teach them one by one 
how to build a nest, 

Early the next morning the birds 
flew to the Magpie's home. They 
came from woodland and field, from 
orchard and barn, from above and 
below, from afar and all around, for 
every bird had passed the news to 
another that the Magpie was the 
cleverest bird of all at building nests. 
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When the last one had arrived, the 
Magpie placed the birds in а w circle 


around her so that all might s ууу she 
built a nest. First of all she її ү some 
sticks and weeds and stalks | her to 
form a basket-like shape. 

“Oh, I see how it’s done,” said Crow, 
and off he flew. And that’s how Crows 
still build their nests. 

Then the busy Magpie took пе mud 
and worked it into a deep hollow cup inside the dried wı ds and 
sticks and plant stalks. 

“Now I know all about it,” said the Thrush, and away е flew. 


And that's the way the Thrush makes her nest to this very ay. 
After this the Magpie put another layer of mud over the ‘wigs. 


"So thats the way to build a nest,” said the Owl, anı vay he 
flew. Ever since, Owls have built unfinished nests. 

Then the Magpie took some twigs and laced them around | utside 
of the layer of mud. 

“The very thing for me!” exclaimed the Sparrow, and of! e went 


in a hurry, And that’s how the Sparrows learned to build their rather 
untidy nests, 

Next the Magpie picked up some fine feathers and fibers. These 
she shaped into a comfortable lining for the nest. 

“That suits mel" cried the Starling, and away it flew. From that 
day to this Starlings have built comfortable nests. 

So the nest building went on, each bird taking away some idea of 
how to build a nest, but never waiting to see the end. 

At last the sun sank behind the hills and the first glimpses of 
darkness came stealing from behind the trees; but the Magpie kept on 
working and working without once looking up from her task of showing 
all the birds of the air how to build a nest. 

Toward the end, only one bird remained. That was the Mourning 
Dove; and she had not paid the slightest attention all along. She had 


gone on singing her sad song from the very beginning, “Take two, 
take two, 0-0-0.” 


Just а 
her nes! 
0-0-0." 

The 
singing 

“Onc 

Still 

Wit! 
Mourn 
“I shal 
a nest. 

And 
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e Magpie was placing a twig in the dome she builds over 
e heard the Mourning Dove cry out, “Take two, take two, 
she said, “One’s enough.” 

rning Dove never heard the Magpie and so never stopped 
ike two, take two, 0-0-0.” 

rite enough, I tell you!” shouted the Magpie. 

Mourning Dove cried, “Take two, take two, 0-0-0.” 

t, the Magpie looked up and saw not one bird except the 
ove. Right then and there she stopped her work and said, 
т, never again try to show the birds of the air how to build 


t is why different birds build their nests differently. 


By Aesop 


NE fine day a Milk 
О) walking along a cou 
On her head she carried 
of milk which she was 
to sell at the market. 
went along, she began 
of the things she would 
the money she hoped to g 
jug of milk. 

"TII buy some fine hens, 
she. “From the eggs I'll c 
of chicks. The chicks will grow into hens. From all the he: 
a great many eggs to sell at the market. Then with all the m: 
TIl get, ТЇЇ have enough to buy a new dress and а hat to mat 
color shall I choose? Shall I get pink or green? No, I think 1 
blue dress best. How fine I shall look! Then, when I go to 
all the young men will ask me to 
dance with them, That I shall not 
do. Indeed not! ТЇЇ just toss my 
head—like this!” 

With that she tossed her head. 
Down came the jug spilling all the 
milk on the ground! Slowly and 
sadly the Milkmaid went home. 
Upon her arrival, she told her 
Mother how all her gay plans had 
been ruined. Her Mother said 
wisely, “It never pays, my child, to 
count your chicks before they are 


hatched.” 
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THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS 


NCE upon a time, there were Three Bears who 

lived together in a house of their own in a 

deep green woods. One of them was a small wee Bear, 
and one was a middle-sized Bear, and the other was a 
great big Bear. Each had a bowl for his porridge; a 
little bowl for the small wee Bear, a middle-sized bowl 
for the middle-sized Bear, and a large bowl for the 
great big Bear. And each had a chair to sit in; a small 
wee chair for the small wee Bear, a middle-sized chair 
for the middle-sized Bear, and a great big chair for the 
great big Bear. And each had a bed to sleep in; a small 
wee bed for the small wee Bear, a middle-sized bed 
for the middle-sized Bear, and a great big bed for the 


great big Bear. 
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One day, after they had cooked t! 
for their breakfast and poured it 
porridge bowls, they walked out into 
to wait for the porridge to cool. 
were out walking, a little golden 
called Goldilocks, came to the ! 
could not have been a well-behav: 
for she peeped in at the keyhole; t 
no one in the house, she lifted 
The door was not fastened becaus 
were good Bears who never harn 
and never suspected that anyone would walk into their ho 
an invitation. But Goldilocks opened the door and walk 
house. She was well-pleased when she saw the three bowls : 
on the table. Now if she had been a polite little girl she > 
waited until the Three Bears came home, and then perhaps 
have asked her to stay for breakfast, for they were good 
the porridge looked very delicious, so Goldilocks did not wa 

First she tasted the porridge of the great big Bear, but 
hot for her. Then she tasted the porridge of the middle 
but that was too cold. And then she tasted the porridge o! 
wee Bear, and that was just right. So she ate it all up! 

Then Goldilocks sat down in the chair of the great big Be: 
was too hard and uncomfortable. Next she 
sat down in the chair of the middle-sized 
Bear, but that was too soft. Then she sat 
down in the chair of the small wee Bear 
and that was just right. She sat there un- 
til suddenly the bottom of the chair fell 
out, and down she went plump upon the 
floor! 

Then Goldilocks went upstairs into the 
bedroom where the Three Bears slept. 
First she lay down upon the bed of the 
great big Bear, but it was too hard and un- 
comfortable for her. Next she lay down 
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upon the bed of the middle-sized Bear, 
but it was too soft. Then she lay upon 
the bed of the small wee Bear, and it was 
just right. So she covered herself up 
with the quilts and lay there and fell 
fast asleep. 

By this time the Three Bears thought 
their porridge was cool enough for them 
to eat; so they went home to breakfast. 
Goldilocks had left the spoon of the great 
big Bear standing in his porridge bowl. 
SOMEBODY HAS BEEN EATING MY PORRIDGE!” 
said the great big Bear in his great big, rough, gruff voice. 

And when the middle-sized Bear looked at hers, 


à spoon was in her bowl too. 
“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN EATING MY PORRIDGE!” 
said the middle-sized Bear in her middle-sized voice. 
Then the small wee Bear looked at his bowl and there, too, 


she saw that 


was a spoon in it, but the bowl was 


"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN EATING MY 
PORRIDGE AND IT'S ALL GONE! 


said the small wee Bear in his littl 
wee voice. 

Upon seeing this, the Three Bea 
someone had entered their house and ‹ 
the small wee Bear's porridge. So th: 
to look about them. 

Now Goldilocks had not put the harc 
straight in the chair of the great b 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR! 
said the great big Bear in his great big, rough, gruff voice. 

Goldilocks had crushed down the soft cushions lying in | 
of the middle-sized Bear. 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR!” 
said the middle-sized Bear in her middle-sized voice. 


And you know what Goldilocks had done to the third chair 


"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR 
AND HAS SAT THE BOTTOM OUT OF IT!” 


said the small wee Bear in his little, small, wee voice. 


Then the Three Bears certainly were disturbed and knew th: 


make a further search. So they went into their bedroom. 
Now Goldilocks had pulled the pillow of 
the great big Bear out of its place. 
"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
LYING IN MY BED!" 
said the great big Bear in his great big, 
rough, gruff voice, 
And Goldilocks had pulled the quilts 


out of place on the middle-sized Bear's 
bed. 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
LYING IN MY BED!” 


said the middle-sized Bear in her middle- 
sized voice. 
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And when the small wee Bear 
came to look at his bed, he saw the 
pillow in its place, and resting upon 
the pillow was little golden-haired 
Goldilock’s head. 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING IN 
MY BED—AND HERE SHE IS!" 


said the small wee Bear in his 
little, small, wee voice. 

Goldilocks had heard in her sleep the great, 
big, rough, gruff voice of the great big Bear, 
and the middle-sized voice of the middle-sized 
Bear but she thought she was dreaming. How- 
ever, when she heard the little, small, wee 
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voice of the small wee Bear, it was so sharp and so shri 


awakened her at once. 

Up she started; and when she discovered the Three Bears st 
one side of the bed, she tumbled out the other side and : 
window. The window was open. So Goldilocks jumped ou 
home as fast as she could. Never again did the Three Bear: 
thing of little golden-haired Goldilocks. 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING 
By Hans Christian Andersen 


T WAS summer in the land of 

Denmark. Fields of grain cov- 
ered the countryside with big 
patches of yellow and green. Hay- 
stacks dotted the shorn meadows 
where the stork wandered about on 
his long red legs, talking Egyptian, 
the language his mother had taught 
him. Deep green woods were 
around the fields and meadows, 
and in the forest were quiet cool 
lakes, It was very lovely in the 
country. 

In the sunniest place, stood an 
old farmhouse surrounded by 
ditches full of water. Along the 
banks burdock plants grew so high 
that small children could stand 
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upright under the tallest them. 

Among the thick burdo: aves, 

where it was almost as lasa 

deep wood, sat a duck hatching a 

nestful of eggs. She had cen sit- 

ting there for a long time 11 was 
very tired. She was often lonely as the other ducks liked |) swim 
about in the ditches better than waddling up to sit under th« rdock 
leaves and talk with her. 

At last there came the day when the duck heard a peep, ре Look- 
ing down she saw a duckling poking its head out of an eggshe'’, Then 
one egg after another began to hatch until all the duckling: except 
one were out of their shells and wobbling about on their little legs. 

“How big the world is!” said the ducklings, for they certainly had 
more room in which to move about than when they were inside their 


eggshells, waiting to be hatched. 

“Do you believe this is the whole world?” asked the Mother "They 
tell me that the world stretches a long way on the other side of the 
garden right into the parson's field. However, I've never been that 
far. I wonder if you are all here?” So she counted them and said, 
No! There is one more to come. ‘The biggest egg is still in the nest." 


a 
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How ; must I wait until it hatches?” And quite out of sorts, the 
duck 5 104 herself on the nest again. 

An duck waddled up to the Mother's nest to talk about their 
barny»: neighbors. “How goes it with you?" asked she. 

“T ne last egg is taking such a long time to hatch,” answered 
the seling duck, “but look at the other ducklings. Are they not the 
finest klings you have ever seen?” 

“Let me look at the egg which will not hatch,” said the old duck. 
And when she had gazed upon the big egg, she said, “I’m certain it is 
a turkey egg. Once I was fooled that way and no end of trouble I 
had wil it. So you just leave it alone, and teach the ducklings how 


to swi». And right good advice that is too!” 

“IL think TII sit on it a little longer,” said the Mother duck. “I’ve 
waited so long now it doesn’t matter.” 

“Do as you please!” replied the old duck, and away she went. 

At last the big egg hatched. Out 
of its shell crept a big, ugly, gray 
bird. The Mother duck gazed upon 
the bird in surprise. 


“How big you аге!” she ex- 
claimed, “But how very ugly!” 
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The weather was so gloriously fine the next day that the Mother 
duck took her whole family of ducklings down to the water to swim 
Splash! Into the water she went with all the ducklings plunging m 
after her. They floated beautifully—even the big, ugly, gray one 
swam about with them. 

“It isn’t a turkey,” decided the Mother duck, “and that is some 
comfort. He belongs to me. He uses his feet and he does hold himself 
very straight. Come,” she called to all of them, “we're going to the 
barnyard. Keep near me so that no one will step on you. Be on the | 
lookout for the cat." 

Then they went into the barnyard. 

“Quack! Quack!” said the Mother duck. “Bend your necks to the old 
duck over there. Say ‘quack and don't turn your toes in.” 

The ducklings did as they were told, but the other ducks only 
looked at them and said, quite loudly, “Just look! How ugly that 
duckling is!” A big duck flew at him and bit him in the neck. 
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“Do not bother him,” said the Mother duck, greatly troubled. “He 
certainly is doing no harm.” 

But in the days that followed, all the fowl of the barnyard chased 
and teased the ugly duckling. The turkey cock gobbled at him; the 
ducks bit him; the hens pecked him and the girl who fed the fowl 
kicked him aside. Frightened, the ugly duckling flew over the 
fence. 

^I am so ugly,” thought the poor thing, 
to the barnyard.” Then, shutting his eyes, 
to a wide marsh where the wild ducks lived. 
stayed there all night. 

In the morning the wild ducks flew up from their resting places to 
gaze at their visitor. “Who are you?” they asked. 

The ugly duckling answered them as well as he could. 

“You are certainly ugly,” said the wild ducks, “but, as long as you 
do not get in our way, you may stay here as Jong as you wish.” 


“that I must never return 
he flew on until he came 
He was so tired that he 


Two days later, some wild geese ıe wing- 
ing their graceful way over the n i. They 
TT stopped to talk to the duckling. ty, com- 
rade,” said one of them, “you certainly are an ugly fello 

Before the ugly duckling could make a reply, the air · sounded 


5 


with a bang, bang! Two of the wild geese dropped among ne reeds. 
Hunters had shot them. 

The dogs belonging to the hunters went splashing abow: | \ reeds, 
presently, one, with his red tongue hanging out of his mout! ppeared 
close beside the ugly duckling. The dog stared at him | vent on 
without touching him. “Thank heaven,” sighed the ug! ‘uckling, 
“even a dog doesn’t want me. I am that ugly!” 

By and by the hunters went on to another marsh where they thought 
the ducks might have gone to seek shelter for the night. Then the 
ugly duckling hurried away from the marsh as fast as he “ould. He 
ran across fields and meadows until he reached a poor 11 i+ cottage 
in which an old woman lived with her cat and her hen. The ugly 


duckling crept into the house through a big crack in the ‘oor and 
remained unseen until the next morning. 

The ugly duckling stayed for days with the old woman and her cat 
and her hen; but he was unable to feel comfortable with them. He 
longed for the out-of-doors with its fresh air and sunshine, Moreover 
he had a great longing to float on the water. 

One day he could no longer keep back his longing to be away; so 
he told the cat and the hen how he felt. They were amazed. They 
simply could not understand why anyone wished to float on the water 
or dive into it. 


“I think TIl go out into the great, wide world," said the ugly 
duckling. 


"Oh, do so, by all means," said the hen, quite happy to be rid of 
one who wished to swim and dive, 

So away went the duckling. Autumn was coming; and the leaves 
were turning brown and yellow, red and gold. Clouds hung low and 
the air was chilly. One evening just as the sun was setting in wintry 
splendor, a flock of beautiful large birds appeared out of the bushes. 
They were dazzling white swans with long waving necks. Uttering 


۴ 
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their swai y they spread their magnificent wide wings and flew 
away to v er lands. 

The ug! ckling craned his neck up into the air after them. Then 
he utterc shriek so piercing and so strange that he was quite 
frightened it himself. He longed to go with the flock of beautiful 
white swa 

The wi: was so bitterly cold that the ugly duckling was obliged 
to swim a in the water to keep it from freezing; but every night 
the hole i ich he swam grew smaller and smaller. At last he was 
so very ti hat he was unable to move; so the water froze and he 
froze fast 

Early tl xt morning a farmer came by and saw him. He broke 
the ice w iis heavy wooden shoe and carried the ugly duckling 
home, 

The chi ı only wanted to play with him, but the duckling thought 
they want. to harm him. Frightened, he rushed into a milk pan. 
The milk < Jed out all over the room. That made the farmers wife 
angry. Sh. screamed and tried to hit him with a broom while the 
children ti: bled over one another trying to catch him. By good luck 
the door stood open, and the ugly duckling flew out among the bushes 
and the new fallen snow. There he lay for a long time. After awhile, 


ter he flew 


he was rested enough to creep away under a bush. La 
d withered 


out on a moor. There he lived all winter on reeds an 
grass, 

When spring came, the ugly duckling wa 
the reeds. There, one day, to his surprise, 
wings. Up, up, he flew and then away. Before he 
he found himself in a beautiful garden with a lovely lake. 
of him he saw three beautiful swans. 

“I will fly to them, the royal birds, and 
am so ugly. But better to be killed by them 
the ducks, pecked by the hens, and kicked 
by all,” said the ugly duckling. 

He flew into the water and swam toward 
the Stately swans. They saw him and darted 
at him with outspread wings. 


s living in the marsh among 
he found he could use his 
knew where he was, 
Just in front 


they will kill me because I 
than to be snapped at by 
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“Kill me! Kill me!” cried the poor ugly duckling, bowi: 
toward the water. But as he looked down into the water 
own reflection. He was no longer a clumsy, dark gray, ugl 
He was a swan. 

The other swans swam round and round him and stroke: 
their bills. Soon the little children came into the garden wit 
pieces of bread which they threw into the water and the s 
cried out, “Look! There is a new one and he is the pretties! 


the children clapped their hands and danced about and t 


tell their parents. 
"Yes," said their elders. "The new swan is the prettiest 


The new swan felt shy and hid his head under his wing. ! 


very happy. He thought of how he had been chased and lo 


upon for his ugliness and now he heard them all say he wa 


beautiful of all birds. Even the flowers beside the lake ni 
they too thought he was the loveliest swan they had ever 5‹ 


raised his slender neck aloft, he said with great gladness in hi 


“I never dreamed of so much happiness when I was 
Duckling." 
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` THE ANT .ND THE GRASSHOPPER 


By Aesop 


inmer’s day an Ant was carrying food into his storehgi 


‚ walked back and forth, he passed a Grasshopper suûning 


de a stalk of grain. / 
ie to time the Grasshopper chirped а happy little 
: seemed not to hear him. At last the Grasshoppe 

wi > instead of working so 


t you come and ` 


hard?” 
“Tam laying up food for à 
“Why bother about winter, sa 
to eat today. Why think about tomorro 
The Ant went into his storehouse. Н 
Grasshopper went hopping and chirpin 


er," replied the 
hopper. We ha 


so Mi 


eld 
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The months passed. Winter came with its snow and covered the 
field. The Grasshopper was without food. He made his to the 
home of the Ant. 

“What brings you here?” asked the Ant. 

"I am cold and in need of food,” said the Grasshopper. 


“Indeed!” replied the Ant. “Didn’t you tell me last sumer not to 
bother about getting ready for the winter?” 

"I had no idea that food could be so scarce in the winter said the 
Grasshopper. 

“That I believe!” replied the Ant. “Your thoughts were only of 
singing and dancing. Why aren't you dancing and singing now?" 


“T am too hungry and cold,” said the Grasshopper. 

“Of that, I have no doubt,” said the Ant. “I am sorry I can spare 
you nothing. All that I was able to gather last summer I need for my 
own family. If you, too, had spent the summer working as I did, you 
could eat this winter.” 

“That 1 could,” said the Grasshopper turning sadly from the Ant's 
door. Alas, he had learned to his great discomfort that it always pays 


to prepare in days of plenty for the days of need. 
When last seen, the hun 


gry Grasshopper was limping across the 
snow-covered field, 


THE ^ ORY OF THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 
English Folk Tale 


HERE was once a mother pig who had 
three little pigs. As the little pigs grew 
up, they needed more food than the mother 
could find for them; so she sent them out into 
the world to seek their fortunes. 
One fine morning, after bidding their mother 
and one another good-by, the three little pigs 
started out into the wide world, each along a 


different road. 
The First Little Pig had not walked very far 
until he met a man with a load of straw. 
“Please, man,” said the First Little Pig, 


“will you give me that straw with which to 


build a house?” 
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This the man did, and the First Little Pig built a hous. with the 
load of straw. He was scarcely settled in his house whe» the Wolf 
came along and knocked at the door and said, “Little , ig, little 
pig, let me come in?” 

To which the First Little Pig replied, “Not by the ha: of my 
chinny, chin, chin!” 

"If you don't let me in,” said the Wolf, “ГЇЇ huff, and I'll puff, and 
ТЇЇ blow your house in." 

But the First Little Pig would 
not. So the Wolf huffed and he 
puffed, and he blew the house in, 
and he ate up the First Little Pig. 

Now the Second Little Pig walked 
along the road he had taken until 
he met a man with a load o£ Sticks. 

"Please, man," said the Second 
Little Pig, “will you give me that 
load of sticks with which to build a 
house?" 
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aan did, and the Second Little Pig built a house with the 
s. He, too, was scarcely settled in his house when the 
along and knocked at the door, and said, “Little pig, 
me come in?” 

the Second Little Pig replied, “Not by the hair of my 
, chin!” 


lont let me in,” said the Wolf, "IIl huff, and ТЇЇ puff, 
‚ your house in.” j 


'econd Little Pig would not. So the Wolf huffed and he 


he blew the house in, and he ate up the Second Little Pig. 


- The T. rd Little Pig walked down the third road until he met a man 
with a load of bricks. 

- “Please, man,” said the Third Little Pig, “will you give me those 
bricks with which to build a house?” 

_ This the man did, and the Third Little Pig built a house with the 
Toad of bricks. 
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He, like his brothers, was 


scarcely settled in house 
when the Wolf cawe along 
and knocked at door 


and said, “Little pig, little 
pig, let me come i?” 
To which the Third Little 


ler) Nays Pig replied, "No: by the 
| P 3 hair of my chi chin, 
chin!” 


"If you don’t let me in,” said the Wolf, “ГЇЇ huff, anc  !! puff, 
and ГЇЇ blow your house in.” 

But the Third Little Pig would not. So the Wolf huff: ind he 
puffed, and he huffed and he puffed, and he huffed and pued, but 
he could not blow the house in. When he found that he could not 
blow the house in, he sat down to rest. After a long while he said, 
“Little pig, I know where there is a nice field of turnips.” 

“Where?” asked the Third Little Pig. 

“Five miles up the road in Farmer Smith’s field. If you will be 
ready tomorrow morning, I'll call for you and we can go together.” 

“Very well,” said the Third Little Pig. “What time do you intend 
to start?” 

“At six o'clock," answered the Wolf. 

The next morning at five o'clock the Third Little Pig was up and on 
his way to the turnip field. Once there, he lost no time in gathering 
a big load of fine turnips. 

The Wolf came at six o'clock and said in his sweetest voice, 
"Little pig, are you ready?" 

To which the Third Little Pig replied, “Ready! I have been to the 


turnip field and come home again. My turnips are boiling now for 
dinner." 
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Upon «caring this, the Wolf became very angry, but knew he must 
not let t pig think him so. Therefore he said in a gentle, friendly 
way, “Li! ile pig, I know where there is a nice apple tree.” 

“Whe: "" asked the Third Little Pig. 
¬ “Dow: Пе road in Farmer Green's orchard,” replied the Wolf. “If 

you will wait for me this time, ГЇЇ come for you at five o'clock 
tomorrow morning and we'll get some fine apples.” 

The 1 xt morning at four o'clock the Third Little Pig was up and on 
his way io the orchard. Once there, he lost no time in gathering 
a load o! fine apples, hoping to get home before the Wolf came. 
But the \Volf arrived earlier than he had said, and so it was, that 
just as the Third Little Pig was about to climb down the apple tree, 
he saw ihe Wolf at the foot of the tree, which, as you well may 
know, f:i лепей him very much. 

“Litt! pig! What, are you here before me!” exclaimed the Wolf. 
"Are th apples good?” 

“Yes, ry much," said the Third Little Pig. “TIl throw you one.” 
Where; on he threw the apple so far that, while the Wolf went to 
pick it ıı, the Third Li d mped down from the tree and ran 
all the way home. 

The next day the Wolf c 
fair in the village this after 

"Yes, indeed!" replied t 
Little Pig. “TIl be glad to 
you. What time shall you | 
to start?" 

"Three o'clock," said 

Again the Third Littk 
ed early and so arri 
before the Wolf. He 
butter churn and was 
home with it when he saw 
coming. He became fr 
greatly frightened indeed, for he” 
did not see how he could get away 
from the Wolf this time. 
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So he climbed into the c! , and, 
by so doing, turned it aro Then 
away it started to roll dow: ie hill 
which led from the villa to the 
Third Little Pig's brick h: se. It 
rolled right toward | Wolf, 
frightening him so muc! ‘hat he 
ran home without going U ıe fair. 
Later in the day he to the 
Third Little Pigs house | told 
wem : him how frightened he har | een by 
AP Martha E.Miller 
om Soar a great round thing that hi: chased 


ў him down the hill. 

“Oh, so I frightened you," scoffed the Third Little Pig. "iat was 
I in that great round thing. I had been to the fair where ! bought 
a butter churn. And when I saw you, I climbed into it aud rolled 
down the hill, right to my little brick house." 

Then the Wolf became very angry. He declared, “Little pig, I am 
coming right down your chimney to eat you for my dinner." 

With that he climbed up the roof and slid down the chimney. But 
the Third Little Pig was ready for him; for when he had seen what 
the Wolf was about to do, he had hung a pot of boiling water over 
the blazing fire. Then, just as the Wolf dropped down m chimney, 
the Little Pig took off the lid, and into the water fell the wicked 
Wolf. Thereupon the Third Little Pig covered the pot with the lid. 
and boiled the Wolf, and ate him for supper, and lived happily ever 
after in his little brick house. | 


THE P. NDLE OF STICKS 


By Aesop 


a... mce lived a very good 


ma ı0 had four Sons. These 
boys ha ıt learned how to live 
with on: ther. They often quar- 
reled ali :у long. This made the 
Father's rt ache with sadness. 
One when ill in bed, the 
Father ‹ | the Sons to his bed- 
side. h right hand he held a 
bundle icks bound tightly to- 
gether. re, my Sons,” he said, 
I shou! e to have each of you 
try to by this bundle of sticks.” 


Each Son, in turn, tried with all 
his might, but the bundle of sticks 
was too strong for him. Then the 
Father untied the bundle giving a 
single stick to each Son. He asked 
them to break the sticks he had 
given them. This each Son could do. 

“See, my Sons,” said the Father, 
“a stick is broken very easily when 
it is alone; but when bound into a 
bundle, it cannot be harmed. So it 
always will be with brothers who 
are bound to one another with love. 


In union there is strength.” 


HERE was once a Shoemaker who worked very ha: id was 


honest. Still he did not earn enough money to make a ` ving for 
his wife and himself. At last came the day when all he in the 
world was gone except just enough leather to make one pa shoes. 


That night he cut out the leather, thinking he would get an ly start 
on his work when he awakened in the morning. 
His heart was light amid all his troubles, for he was goo id kind 


and owed no man. So he went quietly to bed, asking God to -ke care 
of him and his wife. Soon thereafter he fell asleep. In th: morning 
he said his prayers and sat down at the workbench. T! to his 
great wonder, stood the pair of shoes already made. 

The good man knew not what to say or think. He loc at the 
work; but not one wrong stitch could he find in the wh: >b. All 
was neatly done. He called his wife and she, too, wondered 7: 10 could 
have made the pair of shoes. They were far better in every way than 
any the Shoemaker had ever made. 

That same day a customer came in, and the shoes please him so 


well that he willingly paid a higher price than he was used ‘о paying 
for such a pair. With the money the Shoemaker bought leath« enough 
to make two pairs of shoes. He cut out the leather and went to bed 
early, for he wished to be up at sunrise to finish the shoes. 

He was saved all the trouble, for when he got up in the morning the 
work was done. There on the workbench stood two pairs of shoes 
deftly and neatly and beautifully done. Soon customers came in who 
paid him well for the shoes. - With this money the Shoemaker bought 
leather for four pairs more. 

He laid out the work again that night and, as before, he found it 
finished in the morning. And so it went on for some time. What was 
made ready in the evening was always finished at daybreak. Before 


long the Shoemaker had plenty of money to take good care of his wife 


and himself. 
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g, not long before Christmas, the Shoemaker and his wife 
: talking about the good fortune that had come to them 

w weeks. 
like to sit up and watch tonight, good wife," said the 
so that we may see who it is that comes and makes my 

Will you sit up and watch with me?" 
vife readily and happily consented to her husband's wish. 
they left a light burning and hid themselves behind a 
: what would happen. 

ht they heard a scurrying of feet outside the door. The 
nd his wife stood very still. Then the door opened and 
pped into the room. The Shoemaker stared. So did his 
they believe their eyes? As they gazed, the elves went 
r the floor to the Shoemaker's bench. Quickly they seated 
ıpon the bench, took up the shoes that had been cut out, 
› work at great speed. They stitched and tapped, tapped 
at such a great rate the Shoemaker could scarcely follow 
nt of their hands. The Shoemaker and his wife never stirred 
hiding places behind the curtain. They just stood and 

d listened. 
lore daylight the shoes were finished. The elves placed 
by side in a row on the bench. Then with a smile and a 


Wink at cach other, they hopped down from the bench and went 
skipping out of the room into the darkness of the outside. 


The next day the Shoemaker's 
wife said, "Those two little elves 
have made us very comfortable, and 
we ought to be grateful to them. Let 
us do something for them. Poor little 
things, they had nothing upon their 
backs to keep off the cold. TI tell 
you what we'll do. I'll make each of 
them a shirt, a coat, a waistcoat and a 
pair of pantalons. You can make 
each of them a little pair of shoes 
using your finest and nicest leather. 
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The Shoemaker was well pleased with his wife's desire t the the 
elves. And so they set to work, the wife, making two sei. of tiny 
clothing, and the Shoemaker fashioning two pairs of tiny sls Then 
on Christmas Eve, when all was ready, the good peopl d their 
gifts on the workbench, and hid themselves behind the tain to 
see what would happen when the two little elves came in io their 
work. 

Just as the clock began to strike the midnight hour, in «ame the 


elves. With never a look to the right or the left they danced and 
skipped right over to the Shoemaker's bench. There they found the 
tiny clothes instead of the usual pieces of leather. Each elf stole a 
glance at the other. For a moment the room was very still—but only 
for a moment. Then the elves began shouting and laughing in great 
glee. 

In the twinkle of an eye they had dressed themselves in their new 
clothes and shoes. Then, clapping their hands in great joy, they 
capered and skipped and whirled around the room. Suddenly with 
merry laughs, they ran out of the door, over the street, across the 
snow and out of sight. 

The Shoemaker and his wife never saw them again, nor did they 
ever come back to work at his shoemaker’s bench. But from that time 
everything went well, and the Shoemaker and his wife lived happily 
to the end of their days. 


“HE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 
By Aesop 


NC ;on a time a Hare overtook a Tortoise on a road that led 
O to + сену little town. 

“Good ning, friend Tortoise,” said the Hare. “Where are you 
going thi y fine day?” 

"[ am с to the river that flows through the pretty little town,” 


replied t 'ortoise. 

"That long way off for a creature who travels as slowly as you 
do,” said Hare. "If you could run as fast as I can, you would soon 
be there. 


“I know | am slow,” replied the Tortoise, “but, at that, I might win 
a race froin you.” 

The vc. idea of running а race with the Tortoise made the Hare 
laugh an: ‘augh. But at last he said, "I think it might be fun to run 


» 


a race wit) you. 
They d the Fox to be the judge of their race. 
When ‘uey were ready, the Fox said, “One, two, three, go!” 


Upon hearing the word go, away they went. With a leap and a 


t of the Tortoise. When he 


t, “That Tortoise will never 
shall rest 


bound, the Hare was soon out of sigh 
was about halfway to the river, he though 1 
catch up to me. There is no need of hurrying any more. 


here for a few moments.” 
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So he nibbled a little grass and sniffed about in a near-by clover 
field. Then he lay down and soon was asleep. 

After a time the Tortoise passed the sleeping Hare. He did not 
stop to look at him but kept moving steadily onward until he came to 
the river. 

When the Hare awakened, the Tortoise was nowhere in sight. 

“The Tortoise is certainly a slow creature,” said the Hare. “T shall 
go back and look for him.” 

After walking back some distance, the Hare was unable to find the 
Tortoise. So he decided to run on to the river, get a drink, and wait 
for the Tortoise. 

When the Hare came hopping along to the river, there sat the 
Tortoise waiting for him. Beside him sat the Fox. 

"Well! Well!” said the Fox. “Leaps and bounds do not always win 
а race. Slow and steady won this one.” 


рр 


English Folk Tale 


O upon a time, a mother and her little girl lived in a tiny 
house at the edge of a village. They were very poor and often 
did not have enough to eat. 

One day there was nothing at all in the 
sent the little girl into a near-by woods to hi 
girl wandered about in the woods trying 
she met an old woman. 

“What brings you into this forest alone, 
old woman. 

“Mother and I are without food, and I've come to 
enough berries to give us something to eat for supper.” 

Upon hearing this, the old woman pulled out, from underneath the 
heavy cloak she wore, a little iron pot. 

Take this, my dear child,” she said. “It is a magic pot. Whenever 
you are hungry, just say to it, ‘Cook, little pot, cook, and you will have 
06 porridge. Then, when you have enough, all you need to say is, 
EUR little pot, stop,’ and the little magic pot will stop cooking por- 
ri ge." 


house to eat, so the mother 
unt for berries. As the little 
to find the biggest berries, 


my dear child?" asked the 


the woods to find 
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The little girl thanked ‘he old 
woman. She was so very h.. ру that 
she ran all the way home ith the 


magic pot. That evening. ‘or their 
supper, she and her moth: had all 
the sweet porridge they ld eat. 

From that time on, the Че girl 
and her mother were neve: iungry, 
for whenever they needed : зу food 
the little girl would say, ok, lit- 
tle pot, cook,” and the li magic 
pot would fill up to its 1 with 
the porridge. 


When they had enough porridge, 
the little girl would say, “Stop, little pot, stop!” anc ‘he little 
pot would stop making sweet porridge. 

It was truly a wonderful magic pot. 


Then one day when the little girl was away from |. ne, her 
/ mother decided she wanted some sweet porrid;; ‘or her 
/ lunch. So she took the little magic 


| рої from its special resting space on 
a cupboard shelf, placed it upon the 
stove, and said, “Cook, little pot, 
cook!” 

Soon the little magic pot was 
filled to the top with lovely sweet 
porridge. 
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“No m little pot, no more!” said the mother. But the magic pot 
| kept rig! making sweet porridge. Soon the porridge was spilling 
over the of the pot. 

Then nother cried, “Halt, little pot, halt" But the pot kept 
right on ng, making more and more porridge until it ran over the 
stove and ^ gan dripping onto the floor. 

By this me the mother was at her wits end. She was unable to 
think of ight words to make the pot stop boiling. As word after 
word fail. the porridge kept slipping over the brim of the pot until 
it had spre! over the kitchen floor several inches deep. 

Then il ın out the door and began trickling down the path that led 
to the vı це. Before long the trickle became a stream that went 
rushing «vn the street pushing its way into the houses. 

And s the while, the little magic pot kept boiling and boiling 
making ¢ and more porridge. 

The st .m of porridge flowed along, growing deeper and deeper, 
until it hed the last house on the other side of the village. There 
the little «irl was visiting her playmates. 


When she saw the porridge come creeping in under the door, she 
guessed «iat had happened. Without stopping to say good-by to her 
little fricuds, she darted out of the door. She ran all the way home 
through the porridge-filled street. | 

“Stop, little pot, stop!” cried the little girl as she waded 
kitchen of her home. 

Instantly the little magic pot stopped 
the village was knee-deep in sweet porrid 
three weeks to eat their way out of it. 


into the 


boiling. But by that time 
ge. It took the villagers 


ae 


the Sun fell into an argu- 
ment as to which was the stronger. + 
Said the Wind: 

“I can make the biggest and the 
tallest trees shake. I can break off 
their branches. I can make chim- 
neys tumble down!" 


"That's true!” answered the Sun. n 
"But do not forget that it is I who Y 
makes the trees grow. I make their leaves green and the inks and 
branches big and strong. I wake up the seeds underground «nd I help 


the flowers to bloom." 

"Thats nothing" said the Wind as he laughed. ^I ca» blow the 
birds and clouds about the sky and toss big ships on the seas.” 

Just about that time, they saw a man walking down the road. 

"Let us find out which of us is the stronger," said the Sun. "We 
will both try to make that man take off his coat. The one who can 
make him do it will be the stronger." 

"That will be an easy thing to do," boasted the Wind. He was 
certain he could make the man take off his coat. He blew and he blew. 
He howled and he shrieked and he whistled. But the longer and 
' „ harder he blew, the tighter the man wrapped his coat about him. 
At last the Wind gave up and told the Sun it was his turn. 

Then out came the Sun from behind the clouds. He smiled and 
smiled upon the man. Once again he was as comfortable as he had 
been before the Wind had begun blowing. But the Sun shone brighter 
and brighter until the man was so warm that he stopped beside the 
roadside and quickly drew off his coat. Thus it was that the Sun 
proved gentleness can be stronger than force. 


<i 


o 


Ao 
E rng 


Om upon a time in a sunny garden there 
were five peas in one pod. They were 
green and the pod was green and so they 
thought all the world was green; and that was 
just as it should be. As the days went by, 
bringing sunshine and rain, the pod grew and 
the peas grew until they fitted close together, 
all in a row; and that was just as it should be. 
Then came the day when the five peas wanted 
to know what was outside of the pod. 
"Do you think we are to sit here forever?" 
asked the first pea. 
^I have a notion that there is something 
outside for us to do," said the second one. 
"So have we," shouted the other three. Ne 
The weeks went by. The peas turned yellow 
and so did the pod. қ 
“All the world’s turning yellow,” said the 
peas; and they had a right to say it. 
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Suddenly the five peas felt a tug at the pod. Then the — 
pod was torn off the vine, passed through two small hands, ZA 
and shoved down into a pocket of a jacket in company f 
with several other pods full of peas. 

“The time has come when our pod will be opened,” said ıe pea. 

“And we shall see what is outside,” said the second onc 

“Tve been waiting for this a long time,” said the third | 

“I should like to know which one of us will go the farth« ut into 
the world,” said the smallest pea. 

“What is to be will be,” said the biggest one. 


At that moment the pod was cracked open and all of th e peas 
rolled out into the lovely sunshine. There they lay in the ond of a 
small fair-faced boy. 

"These are certainly fine peas," he said. "They аге jus ne kind 

Ive wanted for my р hooter.” 
And with that he p ne pea 
into the peashooter s: quickly 
shot it out into the wor: 
“Now I'm flying out into i ic wide, 
wide world," said the rst pea. 
"Catch me if you can!” Av! he was 


gone. 
Then the little boy placed the 
second pea into the peashooter and 
shot it out into the world. 
“T shall fly toward the sun,” said 
the second pea, and off he went. 


The : 
boy's h 


all tha 
“We 


the so! 


“WI 


forth « 


under 


landed 


moss : 
it lay 
^W 


happe: 


and p 
what 


| and fourth peas had the misfortune to fall out of the little 
They rolled and tumbled down on the ground; but for 


t y were put into the peashooter. 
Il go the farthest,” said they as they went sailing through 


nmer air. 


ill happen will happen,” said the last one as it was shot 


ittic window and 
ı crack filled with 
soft earth. There 
still. 
will happen, will 
said the fifth pea, 
atiently waited to see 
would happen. 


f the peashooter. Away it flew up against an old board 
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Within, in a little attic, lived a poor woman who went 
out each day to earn a living for her little daughter and 
herself. Although she worked very hard and was strong 
and willing she was always poor. 

The little girl, her mothers only child, s very 


4 delicate and weak. She had been ill in bed fc: a year. 
There she lay quiet and patient all day while her mother «^s away. 
Early one sunny spring morning just as the mother was about to leave 
the house, the sick girl fixed her eyes on the lowest pane in ‘he attic 


window. 
“What may that green thing be that is looking in our window?” 
she asked. “It is moving in the wind.” 


Thereupon the mother stepped to the window and pushed it half 
open.’ “Upon my word!” she exclaimed. “It is a little pea that has 
taken root in the moss and earth, and is putting forth its littl: leaves. 
How ever did it get into the crack? It will be ever so much fun to 
see it grow.” 

That very morning the mother moved the little girl's bed nearer 


to the window so that she could watch the growing pea. 

“Mother, I think I shall get well,” said the little girl in the evening. 
“The sun shone in upon me today, so delightfully warm. Аз for the 
little pea, it is growing very fast. I know I shall grow too and get up 
and go out into the lovely sunshine.” 

“God grant that all you say may be so,” said the mother. 

The next morning the mother took care to prop the little green 
plant with a stick so that it might not be broken by the wind. Then 
she tied a piece of string to the window sill and to the upper part of 
the frame so that the pea might have something round upon which 
to twine as it shot upward toward the sky. 

` “Look here, my child,” said the mother one fine day. “The pea is 
putting forth a flower.” 

As the mother looked at the little blossom, she began to hope that 
her sick daughter would get well. She thought of how, in the last 
few days, the little girl had risen up in bed by herself and had sat 


upright, looking with happy eyes at the little window garden in which 
only one plant grew. 
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A wc later the sick child sat up for a whole hour. She sat beside 
the ope: window and looked upon the pea blossom now fully in 
bloom. Then she bent down and gently kissed the pretty leaves. Up 
‘in a tree a bird sang and sang. m. 

"God himself planted that pea and caused it to grow," said the 
mother the evening of the day the girl had sat up ron a whole E 
"He gave it to us to be a joy and a help in our need." And the little 
girl agreed. MOS 

But what about the other peas? The first one who said, “Catch 
me if you can,” fell into the gutter on the roof of a house and later 
was swallowed by a pigeon. The second one, who wanted to d T 
into the sun, fell into a sink and was swept down into a sewer; ч hile 
the third and the fourth peas, like the first one, found a home in a 
Pigeon’s crop. | 

“What is + happen will happen,” said the last pes; and Ns ud 
that he had landed in a bit of moss and earth beside an = sae ; 
While the little girl stood beside that attic window and, em 2 ж 
eyes and rosy cheeks, folded her hands over the реа bloss 


thanked her Heavenly Father for it. 


THE STORY OF CINDERELLA 


NCE upon a time, there was a rich gentleman who m 
O ond time, thinking by so doing to bring happiness t 
heart. But, alas, his second wife was a very proud a 
woman who was always out of sorts with everyone. No опе ‹ 
her. She had two daughters who were in every way just lik 
over they had been brought up in idleness. 

The rich gentleman had a daughter of his own. She was : 


gentle as she was beautiful. 


The stepmother had been in her new home scarcely a wee! 
became jealous of the little girl who was so diflc 


her own two daughters. The 
very sight of the pretty girl 
made her angry. She there- 
fore ordered the child to 
stay in the kitchen and work 
with the servants—washing 
dishes and scrubbing floors. 

It was her task, also, to 
take care of the rooms be- 
longing to her stepsisters. 
Their beds were made of the 
softest down; hers was a 
bundle of straw in the attic. 
Their dresses were beautiful 
and new; hers were ill-fit- 
ting and old. But no matter 
that she was shabbily clad, 
Cinderella was much prettier 
than the two sisters with all 
their fine clothes. 

As time went by, it became 
a habit with the child to sit 
before the kitchen and rake 


d a sec- 


is lonely 


haughty 


l please 


. More- 


ood and 


hen she 
t from 
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| aside ı2 cinders to watch the coals glow. Thus the servants gave 
| her the зате of cinder girl, or Cinderella. 

Now iî happened that the King's son sent out invitations to all the 
person of rank and fashion in the country to attend a grand ball in 
his fa^ rs palace. The two sisters were invited and began imme- 
| diately о make plans for what they should wear. For days and 
days | talked of nothing but their clothes and how beautiful they 
would ook. 
| “Isbell wear my red velvet gown with the fine lace trimming," said 
the Elc cr Sister. 

“An 1,” said the Younger Sister, “shall wear my blue silk gown— 
the on with the train of gold. With it, I shall wear my diamond 
neckla: > which is a great deal finer than any of yours.” 

After this, the sisters quar- 

: reled so much about their 
i Г clothes that Cinderella tried 
ig EN dd to make peace between 
them. She even offered to 
help them dress for the ball 
and to arrange their hair 
which she could do most 
beautifully. 

On the afternoon of the 
ball as Cinderella was help- 
ing the sisters dress, the elder 
one said to her, “Would you 
not like to go to the ball, 
Cinderella?" 

“What makes you ask me 
that?" replied Cinderella. 
*You know I haven't any fine 
dress." 

Whereupon the Younger 
Sister exclaimed, "Of course 
she couldnt go! How the 
guests would laugh to see a 

| 
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cinder girl dancing in the ballroom of the King’s palace.” 


At last the long awaited evening of the ball came. Cinderella 
watched the proud and haughty sisters depart in their finc carriage. 
She followed them with her eyes as far as she could and then went 


into the kitchen and sat before the fireplace. Then she burst into 
a flood of tears. 


Suddenly she was aroused from her crying by the sound of iı tap, tap 
on the floor. Looking up she saw a sweet old woman dressed in a 
long cloak and a tall hat and buckled shoes. She was 1еапїт upon a 


gold-headed wand and was gazing deeply at Cinderella. 

“Why are you crying?” she 
asked. “You need not be 
afraid to tell me, for I am 
your Fairy Godmother.” 

“I wish—I w-i-s-h,” sob- 
bed Cinderella without be- 
ing able to say another word. 

"I know,” said the Fairy 
Godmother. "You wish to go 
to the ball at the King's 
palace." 

"Yes, Fairy Godmother, 
thats what I wish," said 
Cinderella. 

"You have been a good girl and so you shall have your wish. Dry 
those tears and run into the garden and bring me a pumpkin," com- 
manded the Fairy Godmother. 

Cinderella did as she was told and soon was back in the kitchen 
with the largest pumpkin she could find. The F airy Godmother touched 
it with her wand. Instantly it became a fine carriage covered all over 
with gold. : 

“We shall need some horses for this fine carriage," said the Fairy 
Godmother. “Get thé mousetrap in the pantry, Cinderella.” 

Cinderella did as she was told. In the mousetrap were six little 
gray mice. The Fairy Godmother opened the trap and, as each mouse 
ran out, she tapped it with her wand. On the instant each little 
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mouse became a prancing, beautiful, dapple-gray horse. 

“Here, iiy child,” said the Fairy Godmother, “is a coach and horses, 
too, all as fine as those of your proud and haughty sisters. But what 
shall we о for a coachman?” 

“Perhaps there is a rat in the rattrap,” said Cinderella. 

“That is a splendid idea, my dear,” said the Fairy Godmother. 
"Make haste.” 

So off rın Cinderella. Soon she was back in the kitchen with the 
rattrap. /ostead of one rat in the trap, there were three. The Fairy 
Сото: г chose the largest and, touching it with her wand, changed 
it into a splendid coachman. 

"You will need footmen, my dear,” said the Fairy Godmother. “Go 
down iuto the garden and look behind the watering pot. There you 
will find «x lizards. Bring them to me.” 

Again Cinderella did as she was told. The Fairy Godmother touched 
the lizards with her wand. Instantly six fine-looking footmen jumped 
to their piaces on the carriage just as if they had been used to doing 
that all their lives. 

“Now, child, get in your carriage,” cried the Fairy Godmother. 

“Must I go to the ball in my old clothes?” asked Cinderella. 

“Well! Well! I nearly forgot your dress!” exclaimed the Fairy God- 
mother as she laughed. 

Then she touched Cinderella with her wand. Instantly the ragged 
gown trimmed with pearls and 


dress was changed into a beautiful 
n-out shoes were turned into a 


other precious jewels; and the wor 
beautiful pair of glass slippers. 
“Thank you! Thank you! Fairy God 


have never been so happy in all my life.” ? 
“It is my wish, dear child,” said the Fairy Godmother, “that you 


have a good time at the ball. But remember you must leave E 
the clock strikes twelve or your coach will turn into a pump x 
your horses into mice, your coachman into а rat, your footmen in 
lizards, and your beautiful clothes into rags. E. she 
Cinderella promised to do as she was told and, E и а не 
stepped into the golden coach and was quickly driven to pala 


of the King. 


mother!” cried Cinderella. “I 
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* the Prince hurries down the stairs to meet her 
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When she arrived at the King’s palace, word was sent to ‘lie Prince 
that a beautiful and unknown Princess had come to the ball. 

The Prince hurried down a long flight of steps to her carriage, 
helped her out, and led her to the ballroom. As they «cred the 
room, the musicians stopped playing, the guests stopped dancing, and 
everyone stood and wondered about the beauty of the unknown Prin- 
cess. Even the old King remarked to the Queen that he har! not seen 
anyone quite so sweet and lovely in many years. As for the ladies of 
the court, each began wishing that she might find out fro: whence 
this unknown Princess obtained her gown. 

The Prince led Cinderella to the place of honor and thon danced 
with none other during the entire evening. 

At the hour when a splendid supper was served, Cinderela seated 
herself beside her stepsisters and spoke pleasantly to m. She 
also shared with them some fruit the Prince had given to h 

The sisters were both surprised and pleased to receive ihis atten- 
tion from the unknown and beautiful Princess. They did not. of course, 
know they were visiting with their own stepsister, Cinderella. And 
as she was talking to them, the clock struck the quarter chimes be- 
fore midnight. Cinderella arose from her chair and curtsied to 


the King and the Queen. They invited her 
to attend a second ball that was to be 
given the next evening. Then the Prince 
led her to her carriage and stood gazing 
after her as she was driven away. 

As soon as she got home, she ran to the 
Fairy Godmother who was waiting for 
her. Cinderella was overjoyed with every- 
thing that had happened and thanked the 
Fairy Godmother a thousand times for the 
happiness she had received. While she was 
telling the Fairy Godmother about the King 
and the Queen and the Prince, the two sis- 
ters knocked at the door. Cinderella, rub- 
bing her eyes as if she had been awakened 
from a sound sleep, opened the door. 


“How late 


“If you 
Sister, “ai 
too, woul 

“She w 
us some ! 

“Who \ 

“No on 
know he: 

“The K 


are invite: 


“How | 
beautiful 


everyday on 


"Indee 
Cinde: 
not hav 


some cloth: 


The nı 
palace, th: 
her wand, 


girl more beautiful than 
зеп on the first 
night. As Cinderella 
drove away, the Fairy 
Godmother warned her 
to leave the ball before 
the clock struck twelve. 

The Prince was wait- 
ing for Cinderella when 
she arrived at the court- 
Yard of the King's pal- 
ace. He led her at once 
to the place of honor 
and, again, danced with 


she had be 
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you are!” said Cinderella. 
id been at the ball in the King’s palace,” said the Elder 
if you had seen the beautiful Princess we saw, well, you 
ıave been late." 

very lovely to us,” added the Younger Sister. “She gave 
t that the Prince had given to her." 

; the unknown Princess?" asked Cinderella. 
knew her,” said the Elder Sister, “even the Prince did not 


; and Queen are giving a second ball tomorrow night. We 
to attend,” said the Younger Sister. 

vould like to go to the ball tomorrow night just to see this 
rincess. Will one of you loan me a dress, one of your 
es, so that I may go?" asked Cinderella. 

not!” exclaimed both sisters. 
Па was not disappointed at this reply. Indeed she would 
nown what to do if her sisters had consented to loan her 
t evening, after the two sisters had gone to the King’s 
Fairy Godmother appeared again. Touching Cinderella with 


she made the 


none other. 
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As for Cinderella, she had such a happy time at the ba’! that she 
forgot the Fairy Godmother's warning. Just as the Prince was asking 
her to marry him, the clock began striking the midnight hour. Rising 
to her feet she ran out of the ballroom as nimbly as a deer. In her 
great haste she dropped one of her glass slippers on the stairway. 
The Prince, who was following her, quickly picked it up and slipped 
it into his coat pocket. Looking up, he discovered the Princess 
had disappeared. 

When Cinderella reached home, tired and out of breath, she was 
without her carriage, coachman, and footmen. All had vanished into 
the night. Moreover there was nothing left of her beautiful clothes 
but the mate of the glass slipper that she had dropped. 

In the meanwhile the Prince asked the King’s guards if they had seen 
the Princess; but each replied that he only had seen a little beggar 
girl, dressed in rags, slipping through the Palace gates. 

When the two sisters returned home, Cinderella asked them if the 
beautiful Princess had been at the ball. 
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was at the ball,” said the Elder Sister, “and she was even 
ul than last evening.” 
lenly when the clock began striking twelve, she disap- 
| the Younger Sister. 
knows where she has gone,” added the Elder Sister. 
y informed Cinderella that the Prince had found one of her 
's on the stairway. And they also declared that everyone 
the Prince was very much in love with the beautiful 
vn Princess. 
e is sure that he will try to find her, no matter to what place 
ve fled,” said the Younger Sister. 
ys later, the Prince sent out messengers to find the owner 
; slipper. They proclaimed by sound of trumpet that the 
ld marry the maiden whose foot should exactly fit the beau- 
lipper. 
ıir lady in the kingdom was eager to try on the slipper 
carried about on a velvet cushion by one of the King's 
irst it was tried on by all the Princesses, then by all the 
;, and then by all the Grand Ladies. At last it was brought 
ne of the proud and haughty sisters. How they did try and 
their feet into the glass slipper. They squeezed and squeezed 


ezed but all in vain. 
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Then Cinderella, who had been watching her stepsisie:s all the 
while, asked if she might try on the beautiful glass slipper. 


At this the sisters laughed and cried, “You, a cinder girl. ту on the 
glass slipper! Get back to your chimney corner!" 

But the messenger of the Prince looked at Cinderella arı saw that 
she was beautiful. So he said, “The Prince has said that eı maiden 
in the kingdom could, if she wished, try on the slipper." 

Whereupon Cinderella seated herself on a stool and let the messen- 
ger put the glass slipper on her foot. It fitted her foot { it had 
been made for it, and so it had. Then to the great ame «ment of 
the two sisters Cinderella drew forth, from a pocket in hor ragged 
dress, the mate to the beautiful glass slipper and slippe: on the 
other foot. 

At that moment the Fairy Godmother entered the room. Touching 
Cinderella with her wand she changed her once more into th beautiful 

and unknown Princess. 
"You! You!” gasped ie sisters 
and fell to their knees bifore Cin- 


derella begging her to for «ive them. 
This she did in her verv sweetest 
manner. 

The messenger then 
took Cinderella to the 
King's palace where the 
Prince was waiting for 
her. Upon seeing Cin- 
derella the Prince sank 
on one knee before her, 
kissed her hand, and, 
rising, claimed her for 
his bride. 

In a few days the 
Prince and Cinderella 
were married in royal 
state, and they lived 
happily forever after. 


THE PICNIC BASKET 
By Margery Clark 


‘Oe cool summer morning Andrewshek’s Auntie Katushka said, 
ndrewshek, I think I will put some sandwiches and some cot- 
seed cakes and two eggs in our picnic 


tage cheese and some poppy- 
t our lunch there, near the 


basket. Then we will go to the park and ea 
water.” 
„Мау I go with you, Auntie Katu 
“B ois you may go to the park with me,” said Auntie Katushka. 
ut first we have a great many things to do, before we can start to 


ш I must go into the garden and catch the white goat. I will 
ie her up so she will not run away. Please find the kitten, Andrewshek, 
worry the chickens while we ' 


and put her in the cellar, so she will not 
are gone." 

But all Andrewshek really di 
pe which Auntie Katushka had laid ove 
ook at the eggs and the poppy-seed cakes an 
and taste the cottage cheese. 

à The goat was not easy to catch. 
00. She galloped round and round the garden. 


shka?" said Andrewshek. 


d was to lift up the red and white 
r the picnic basket and 
d touch the sandwiches 


The goat wanted to go to the park 
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e. At last Auntie Katushia caught 

: her and tied her firmly io a post. 

- 25 = Then Auntie Katushka went into 
AN the house to get Andrew sick and 
SS the lunch basket. She s: ndrew- 

<—— shek peeping under the геа and 

| rA == white napkin and tasting the cot- 
лд. 2," tage cheese. He had forgotten all 


The kitten was nowhere to be found. “I think she must paying 
a visit to the mouse family,” said Auntie Katushka. 


about the kitten. 


Then Auntie Katushka put on her bright shawl and too. her um- 
brella with the long crooked handle under one arm. Then picked 
up the lunch basket with the red and white napkin on top she and 


Andrewshek started for the park. 
They went down the hill and across the tracks and past ‘ market 


and down a long street until they came to the park by the «ter. 
Andrewshek sat down on the grass beside a little stream. Andrew- 
sheks Auntie Katushka laid her umbrella with the lon crooked 
handle and the basket of lunch on the grass beside. 
“Andrewshek,” said Auntie Katushka, “I must go to the spring and 


get some water for us to drink. Please watch the basket with the eggs 
and the sandwiches and poppy-seed cakes and cottage cheese while 
Iam gone.” 
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“Yes. indeed, I will watch the 
basket © lunch,” said Andrewshek. 

But sat Andrewshek really did 
was to to himself, “I would like 
to take + my shoes and my stock- 
ings an wade in the little stream. 
I believe I will!” 

Androwshek took off his shoes 
and hi: 'ockings and went wading 
in the Пе stream. 

A bi: white swan came floating 
calmly «own the stream. He saw 
the рісі с basket lying on the grass. 
He stopped and stretched and 
stretch: « his long neck, till he could touch the basket. “Honk! honk! 
honk!” said he. “I wonder what is under the red and white napkin.” 

The is white swan lifted the napkin with his red bill and looked 
in the basket. “Oh, oh, oh! Won't Mother Swan be pleased with 
this nic» lunch!” said he. “Sandwich bread makes fine food for baby 
swans. 

He picked up the basket in his strong red bill and floated it ahead 
of him down the stream. 

Andrewshek could not wade after the big white swan. The water 


Was too deep. 
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“Stop! stop! White Swan!” cried Andrewshek. “That is ту Auntie 


Katushka’s picnic basket and it has our lunch in it. Please put it back 
on the grass.” 

“No, indeed! I will not put the basket back,” honked the big white 
swan. “Sandwich bread makes fine food for baby swans : I have 
ten baby swans to feed.” 

The big white swan gave the picnic basket а little pus! with his 


red bill. The basket floated on down the little stream. The big white 
swan floated calmly behind it. 

Just then Andrewshek's Auntie Katushka came hurrying up with the 
spring water. She saw the big white swan floating down the stream, 
with the lunch basket floating ahead of him. 

Andrewshek stood in the middle of the stream, crying. 


Auntie Katushka picked up her umbrella with the long crooked 
handle. Auntie Katushka ran along the shore until she overtook the 
big white swan, with the lunch basket floating ahead of h 

She caught the handle of the picnic basket in the crook of her 


long-handled umbrella. She drew the basket safely to sho 


“Well! well!” said Auntie Katushka, as she spread the red and white 
napkin on the grass, and laid the sandwiches and the poppy-seed 


cakes and the cottage cheese and the eggs upon it. "It always pays 
to carry an umbrella to a picnic." 


TONY, THE STEAM SHOVEL Man 


By Henry B. Lent 


ONY is the man who runs 

the steam shovel. He wears a 
bright red handkerchief about his neck. He twirls his shiny black 
mustache and smiles. In one hand he carries his lunch box, full of 
good things to eat when the twelve o’clock whistle blows. It is a hard 
job to run a steam shovel, but Tony is very strong. 

Today Tony must dig out a great hole in the earth, so that other 
men can start to build a tall apartment house. This hole is called an 

excavation.” A big red truck, shining in the sunlight, is already 
starting to chug slowly down the steep wooden runway into the hole 
toward the steam shovel This truck, and many others like it, will 
haul away the dirt as fast as the steam shovel can dig it up. They 
carry the dirt to the edge of the city, where they dump it and come 
back for more. 

It is still early in the morning when Tony walks down the runway 
and clambers up into the cab of his steam shovel. His helper shovels 
coal into the great boiler, for he must have a red-hot fire to make plenty 
of steam, Finally the steam hisses. Psss! Psss! The big shovel is ready 


to start work. 
149 
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The steam shovel looks 
very much like a small house 
on wheels. At one end is 
the cab, or drivers place. 
Here are the levers which 
operate the shovel. At the 
other end is the big boiler 
with its smokestack sticking 
up through the roof. The 
shovel itself is really a huge 
bucket which scoops up 
more dirt than many men 
could dig up with their ordi- 
nary shovels. It takes only a 
few bucketfuls of dirt to fill 
a large dump truck. 

Now the red truck is down 
close to the steam shovel. 
Tony pulls a lever with his 
strong arms. The heavy iron 
bucket drops down. He pulls 
another lever. The big scoop 
digs into the earth. In a 
jiffy the bucket is heaping 
full. Then Tony presses a 
large pedal with his foot. 
The bucket rises high into 
the air. Tony must watch very carefully now! He pulls another lever 
and the bucket swings slowly around, over the truck. When it is just 
right, the truck driver waves his hand. Quick as a wink, Tony jerks 
the cord, and plop! the bottom of the bucket opens and the dirt falls 
into the truck with a loud noise. 

When the truck is loaded full with dirt and stones, the driver starts 
his engine, and the truck climbs up the steep planks out of the hole, 
to make room for the next truck. Chug . . . chug... chug.-- 
ever so slowly, for the truck has a heavy load. 


GATENBY 
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P Sometimes men walk behind the 
AE truck with big blocks of wood 
which they quickly slip under the 
wheels if the engine begins to 
sputter. This prevents the truck 
from rolling back into the hole. 

All day long Tony pushes and 
pulls the big levers of his steam 
shovel. Bucketful after bucketful, 
the dirt comes up and is emptied 
into the trucks. 

Finally the hole becomes so large 
that Tony must move the steam 
shovel forward, where there is more 
dirt to scoop up. Have you ever 
seen а stam shovel move? It rolls along slowly on little wheels that 
Tun alorıy a big, flat sort of chain. Because it crawls very much like a 
caterpill:::, this is called a “caterpillar tread.” The little wheels move 
the giant steam shovel quite easily, even up over bumps and rough 
- places. 

Tony s helper must keep shoveling coal into 
to keep the fire: burning. In the boiler, directly over the hot fire, 
are pipes of water. As the fire burns fiercely, the water boils and 
turns into steam. Steam is very powerful. It drives the pistons on 
huge railroad locomotives . . . and in Tony's steam shovel, the steam 
drives the pistons which turn the wheels and gears—and this is the 
machinery which makes the giant digger work. Black smoke pours out 
| of the stack each time he shovels. Sometimes red sparks shoot up 
into the air. 

For many days Tony and his hissing steam 
deeper and deeper. At last he cannot even see U 
Steep sides of the hole his shovel has dug. ў 

Finally, when there is no more dirt to be taken out, Tony jumps 
down from his cab and looks about him. He has dug a deep y. ux 
he is very wise. He knows exactly how to get out. Do you know 


how he does it? 


the boiler all day long 


shovel dig and dig, 
p over the top of the 
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Tony walks up to the foreman. 

“We're ready to move, boss,” he 

says. “If your men wil! xive us a 

hand, we'll soon be o f here.” 

The men carry heavy t's) >ers over 

to the steam shovel. The» lay them 

down close together : iat they 

make a plank road lea: right up 

to the steep runway th: e trucks 

have been using. E thing is 

ready. Tony climbs | into his 

steam shovel. Now thon, every- 

body must get out he way! 

What a puffing and snorting as the steam shovel starts limb up, 

up, out of the hole! Sometimes it slips back a little, but | ny opens 

the throttle, turns on more steam, and it keeps on movi: Vhen he 

reaches the top, Tony steers it right onto a big low tra which is 

hitched to a truck. Then the truck driver tows Tony anc his steam 
shovel away, to dig another hole somewhere else. 

Every day, as Tony works, many people stop to watch ı and his 

steam shovel. His hands are too busy to wave to the boys and girls 

who watch him from the fence up above the hole, but Tony always 


has a smile. For he likes children. 
Perhaps, some day, you will see Tony and his steam shovel digging. 
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THE DESIRABLE SHAWL 


By Grace Purdie ‘Moon 


What matters the shade of a little maid’s skin 
If her heart is the kind that is right, within? 
If it sings with the song of the Night Hawk's cry, 


And leaps to the pink of the pale dawn sky? 
ild, and hearts that are tame, 


There are hearts that are W 


But hearts that are true are ever the same! 


T WAS a beautiful shawl—Chi-wee could see that clear across the 
Trader's store; dark blue on one side and glowing red on the other, 
With a fringe of the same two colors, and it looked warm and m 
and much to be desired! 
Chi-wee saw the look in her Mother's eyes 28 she passed her hand 
Over its surface, and in her heart a fierce little voice qr 
"My Mother shall have that shawl—the Good Spirit made that 
shawl to be for my Mother!” 
It was trading day for Chi-wee and her Mother. In the early 
morning they had come in the wagon of Mah-pee-ti, the sheepherder, 
with the jars that Chi-wee's Mother had made, to trade them at the 


Store for food and clothing. 
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It was a long ride in the bumpety old wagon, from the high mesa 
town to the canyon store, a ride over the wide desert of many-changing 
colors and up and down sandy washes, but it was a ride that Chi-wee 
dearly loved and of which she never tired. There were so many living 
things to see on the way; prairie dogs and lizards and horned toads; 
sheep and, sometimes, away in the distance, an antelope or a gray 
coyote, And then there was always the excitement of wondering, when 
they bumped down into a very deep wash, whether Mah-pee-ti’s old 
wagon would hold together until they got up the other side. But it 
always did and it always had, for as many years as Chi-wee could 
remember, for once a month they had taken this ride in the same old 
wagon ever since Chi-wee had been old enough to sit by herself instead 
of being carried in the shawl on her Mother's back—and the wagon 
looked now as it had looked then—like the desert and the pueblo 
where she lived, it did not seem to change. 

Chi-wee came close to the shawl and felt it with her fingers—it 
was soft as it looked, and very warm. 

“You will buy it, my Mother?” she asked, eagerly, laying her cheek 
on the soft wool. 

Her Mother shook her head a little sadly. 

“No, my little one,” she said. “We must trade today, for food and 
not for the things we do not need,” 

“But you need a shawl—this 
shawl,” said Chi-wee. “You know, 
my Mother, that you need it!” 

“We will not speak of it more,” 
said her Mother, turning away. 
“We have money for food only, my 
daughter.” And she spoke to the 
Trader of the flour and sugar and 
grain that she needed. 

Chi-wee stood looking down at 
the shawl and queer thoughts were 
in her mind, but above them all was 
the firm resolution—"My Mother 
shall have this soft, beautiful shawl!” 


E imi саала 


She waited until her Mother had carried 


some of i)» food out to the wagon and then 
she went to the Trader. He was a pleasant 
man and had always spoken kind words to 
Chi-wee. :o she had no fear of him. 


“What is the price of that shawl?” she 
asked h "The soft blue one with the 


red underside?” 

"Six dollars,” answered the Trader, with 
a kindly smile for Chi-wee. “It is all wool 
and very warm,” 

There was a thoughtful look in Chi-wee's eyes as her little hand 
went to ег throat and opened the collar of her cotton waist. 

“Look.” she said, softly, to the Trader. “This is a very beautiful 
necklace that I have on. See, the shells are the color of the sky when 
the sun comes up—pink. I—I—think it is a very beautiful necklace.” 

The Trader stooped and looked at it. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I would give you two dollars for the necklace, 
if you cared to sell it.” 


Her face fell and her fingers touched the pink shells tenderly. Е 
“Two dollars? I—I—thought—you see, it is the shawl I want—. 
‘Tm sorry,” said the Trader, gently, “but the shawl is worth more, 
little girl. No, I could not exchange it for the necklace. ' 
Chi-wee felt her heart grow very heavy and all the way home 5 
the bumpety wagon she had no eyes for the lizards and n E 
prairie dogs that scuttled out of their way, nor for the wonderlu 
colors of tumbleweeds and cactus, or the far-away blue Pm 
her mind was busy with plans to earn money for the wondertu 


shawl—but how? 

There were very few ways to e 
She could weave a very little—an o 
her that—but that cam long time and money, too, to E ae 
Wools, and pottery she could not yet make well a w he time 
could help pick peaches and apricots, but now it oe Т kaa 
for them, and anyway they gave her but a few Sound : -RRD 
she had nothing to sell—nothing but ae 


arn money in the high mesa town. 
Id man in the pueblo had taught 


and the Trader had told her that was worth 
only two dollars—and the shaw! cost six! 
Oh, but it was a very difficult t 
earning money—she could not u 
how other people did it. But not 
moment did she give up the thoug 


getting the shawl for her Mothe: 
just how to get it that puzzled her. 
When next they went to the Trader’s 
Chi-wee looked eagerly for the shawl and 
she felt that her heart almost stopped 


beating when she did not see it where it had been before. Of course 
others would see how beautiful it was and buy it; others who had six 
dollars and even more—others who did not have to wait and plan; 
she felt the hot tears stinging her eyelids—never had her heart been 


so set on anything as on that beautiful blue shawl with its red 
underside! 


“Has it been sold?” she asked the Trader, in a voice she could not 
quite keep from shaking—"that—that beautiful shawl—has it been 
sold?” 


He looked at her for a moment with a little puzzled frown on his 
face, 

“The shawl?” he asked, and then a look of remembrance came into 
his eyes as he laughed a little. “No, it is still here—did you want to 
buy it?” 

A sudden resolve came into Chi-wee’s heart—it almost fri ghtened her. 

“Yes,” she said, quickly, and looked to see that her Mother was 
beyond hearing. “I want to buy it—but I have not the money—not 
all now. Here!” and with trembling fingers she unclasped the little 
shell necklace and thrust it into his hand. “I will bring more next time. 
Could you, oh, could you keep it a little while for me?” 

There was such eagerness in the little voice, such a look in the 
eyes, and such a tremble all through the small figure that the Trader 
could not help but see it. From surprise the expression in his eyes 
softened and he put his hand on Chi-wee's black head. 

“How old are you, little girl?" he asked, unexpectedly. 
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“Seven, I think,” answered Chi-wee, in a surprised voice. 


Mother tells me—yes, she tells me, seven.” 

“Ah,” said the man, slowly, and the look in his eyes w: 
but very tender, “my little girl would have been seven 1: 
he added, suddenly changing his voice, “I will keep the sh 
little girl of the mesa, until you bring the rest of the mon: 
turned to the others who had entered his store. 

Chi-wee felt as if she walked on air as she went to the у 
shawl was hers—hers—almost! And “almost” was such a 
that nearly she forgot it altogether. Those warm, soft { 


rest on her Mother’s shoulders, and that lovely red would 


she walked—and how proud she would feel that she, Ch 


bought and paid for it herself—yes, and her heart dropped 


the thought—but how was she going to pay for it herself? 
The next month was a very busy one for Chi-wee and a hap, 
and had her Mother not been very occupied with her own wi 
have noticed something strange about Chi-wee's actions. £ 
to be hiding something, and 
there were trips she made 
into the desert for which she 
gave no explanation. When 
the next trading day came 
there was a bumpy place 
under the little girl's shawl 
that had not been there on 
other trips, and when she 
handed the Trader a great 
jar of wild honey her heart 
was beating fast with excite- 
ment and happiness. She did 
not tell of the labor she had 
had in getting it, nor of the 
painful lump on her arm that 
told of the angry stinging of 
a bee, but there was deep 
pride in her voice as she said: 


“My 


т away 
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rought this to pay some more for the shawl—next time I 
mething else." 

; a look she could not understand in the Trader's eyes as 
honey, but he turned quickly from her and spoke to a 

ser who was standing near. She could not catch the words, 

© turned back to her she still could not understand the look 


ther shawls,” she suddenly heard him saying to her. “You 
id that this gentleman has bought the blue one with the 
le?" 
ce it seemed as if the world turned black—her shawl— 
shawl—to go to this stranger! She could not speak— 
| not come—and everything began to swim through the 
; in her eyes. She saw the stranger man walk to the door 
le under his arm and the Trader turned his back to her to 
1оѕе who waited at his counter. It could not be true— 
l not be so cruel as that! 

Chi-wee stumbled out of the 
store and into the waiting wagon 
with a storm of anger and grief 
in her heart. But she did not cry. 
She sat in silence all the way 
home and tried to think why 
white people did things that no 
Indian could ever do. 

At their home door her mother 
called to her to help with the 
parcels in the wagon. 

“And take this great one,” she 
said, “that the white stranger 
said you had bought from the 
Trader. With what could you 
buy, little daughter?” 

Chi-wee opened her eyes wide 
and stood still—what could it 
mean? Her Mother placeda great 
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bundle in her arms, wrapped in white paper. Soft it felt to the touch— 
soft like a baby! 

She did not wait to think, but tore open the paper, there before her 
door—and—ir was THE SHAWL—HER SHAWL! And tied to one corner 
was a little card with words printed on it in ink—she could read them 
with difficulty—she wished now she had taken more lessons {rom the 
teacher lady at the Mission school. 

“Tt is your love for your Mother that has bought this shawl, little 
girl of the mesa. And it is my love for another little girl like you that 
gives you back your precious treasure. White hearts are just the same 
as Indian ones, inside!” 

And there, beside the shawl, wrapped in a bit of paper, was her 
pink shell necklace. 

Now Chi-wee did cry—but the tears were just for happiness as she 

hugged the shaw !—-and her 
Mother—who di: not yet 
understand—and the little 
pink necklace that һай come 
home again! 


She did not know then or 
afterward whether it was the 
Trader himself or the white 
stranger who had given her 
the shawl, as the Trader 
would not say, but to Chi- 
wee it did not matter, for 
she had learned a great se- 
cret—one that you and I 
know already—that “White 
hearts are just the same as 
Indian ones, inside.” 
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ITTLE MEX HIS is a true story about a 
d adventurous 

iv Father Gl very gay an 

+ little dog. No one knows who her 


father and mother were—for the 
first thing we know was that she 


le lost dog, trotting along the highway, but not at all sad or 
herself, She was wagging her funny, stubby little tail, which 


n at the bottom, with a white tip. 
clam-digger, named Alonzo, was driving along in his cart, 


the flies off of his shaggy old horse and ringing a bell to 


stomers know that he had caught some fresh fish. He thought, 
; just the dog for Mrs. Glenn. She wants a dog for a pet. 


So he picked her up and put her on the seat beside him. 
When Mrs. Glenn saw the puppy, she asked, “How much do you 
want for it, Alonzo?” And he promptly answered, “Ten dollars. 
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“Why, that's a lot of money for 

such a little dog," she protested. 

“Т don't think ГЇЇ take her." Then puppy 

lay down on а rug, stretched her Vitle hind 

legs very straight out behind her, and wagged her funny little tail 
so hard that Mrs. Glenn changed her mind. 

“Well, ТЇЇ take her, Alonzo. Maybe she will be worth dollars, 

after all. How old is she, and what is her name?” But Асало only 


shook his head. How could he know since he had only found her 
that afternoon? 


When Mrs. Glenn's son came home, he said, “Let's call hc: ‘Mexico’ 
after the little dog I left in Vera Cruz.” It was just the right name, 
too, for the Glenns had lived for many years in Mexico and their 


home was full of lovely Mexican blankets and baskets and dishes 
and toys. 

Little Mex settled down very happily and ate her dinner out of a 
yellow bowl with a blue bird painted on the bottom, and she slept on 
a Mexican blanket with bright red and blue and yellow stripes all 
over it. 

All day long Mex would play in the garden and in the woods back 
of the house. Often she would see rabbits and try her best to catch 
them, but of course they could run faster than she could, and always 
got away. She loved to dig for moles, especially when she could see 
them wriggling in the ground under the prettiest plants in the garden. 
She dug deep holes and came up with-her nose covered with dirt—but 
no mole! It was hard on the petunias and roses. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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One ‘morning Mex surprised the family with a litter of six beautiful 
puppies- She had prepared a bed for them in an old round tub in the 


cellar-- shredding up newspapers with her teeth. It was soft and 
warm ond clean. 

Her amily kept her very busy, washing and feeding them—and, 
later ©. teaching them to play. She would nip at a puppy, carefully, 
and го. it over until it tried to fight back; then she would start with 
another one. 


Whe: the puppies learned to eat out of a dish, Mexico would stand 
aside, watching them proudly, and never eat anything until they had 


finish... She was entirely unselfish, and worked hard to bring them 
up properly, 

Ману friends wanted the puppies and, as the Glenns couldn't very 
well k: гр seven dogs, all were given away, to people who loved them, 


when iney were eight weeks old. After the last puppy was gone, of 
cours’, Mexico felt very lonesome. She lay out in the garden, thinking 
how much fun she had had with them. 

Now Mrs. Glenn had such a lovely garden that her friends were 
alway: coming in to look at the flowers. That morning, Mrs. Brown, 
who lived about a half mile down the road, came in to see the roses. 
Mex was looking so sad that Mrs. Brown asked if she were sick М»; 
Glenn said, “No, she looks lonely because she misses her puppies. 

Mrs. Brown exclaimed, “I wonder if she would help me out. My 
Fannie has eight new puppies and they are very hungry. She hasn't 
enough milk for all of them and they are too young to eat out of a saucer. 
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Mrs. Glenn said, “Well, I'll drive Mex over to your hou nd see 
if she will nurse them for you.” So she did. 

Mex took one look at the crying, hungry little puppies an! then lay 
down in their box and fed them until they were fat as erballs. 
The mother was a Boston bull-terrier and all black, and : of the 
puppies were black, too, and of course Mex was used to white »uppies, 
but she didn't mind. She licked them and loved them as i y were 
her own—and the mother knew Mex was helping her. Esch would 
feed four puppies—side by side—and every one happy : fat. At 
first Mex stayed there all the time. She had to! Mrs. Brow: was very 
grateful and bought her the very best soup bones and me: 

As the puppies got older, Mrs. Glenn would drive over an? get Mex 
and bring her home for the night. But, first thing in the morning she 


was off—crossing the big high highway and the railroad tracks very 
carefully—then running fast down the road that led to the puppies’ 
house. That went on until they were all big enough to eat out of 
dishes. Then Mex stayed home again. 


By Jewel Conover 


М lived with his grandfather in 


a little house in the hills. The house 


was near the road that led to the town of 


Bethlehem. 

The man and boy were very poor, but Michael’s grandfather kept 

a small flock of sheep. He sold their wool every year. With the money 
from the wool he bought food and clothes for Michael and himself. 

One day Grandfather said to Michael, “The man who buys our wool 

will be in Bethlehem today or tomorrow. I shall have to go there, and I 

may be away all night. Will you be afraid to stay here alone, Michael?” 

I shall not be afraid,” Michael answered. 


“That is good,” said Grandfather. “Т shall ask some other shepherd 


165 
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to watch my sheep tonight.” 
"Let me take care of the sheep, Grandfather,” said Michael. “I 


know how to drive them. I have gone with you at night ту times, 
I know where the pastures are. I can take care of them.” 

“No, Michael, you are too young,” said Grandfather. “Five of the 
sheep were lost only last night, while I myself watched them.” 

But Michael begged so hard that at last Grandfather = “Very 
well, Michael. If you will be as careful as you can be, you my watch 


the sheep tonight." 
Grandfather told Michael just what to do. “And be sure you go 


early to the pasture,” he finished, “so you will be there b dark." 
After Grandfather had gone, Michael drank his milk and «te some 
bread and cheese. He was leaving the house when he saw two iravelers 
coming up the road, a man and a woman. The woman was riding on 
a donkey. 
The man walked very slowly. Michael felt sorry for him. Ife politely 
asked the man and the woman to come into his house to ros! just as 


his grandfather would have desired him to do. His grandfather was 
always kind to weary strangers who passed that way. 

“Thank you, my son," said the man. “We want to reach Bethlehem 
before night comes, so we will stop only for a drink of water.” 

The boy brought them each a cup. He filled the cups with fresh 
water from the well. Then he took a bucket of water to the donkey. 
The woman's eyes were dark and kind as she looked at Michael. 

"You were just leaving when we came," she said. “Have you work 
to do, or were you going out to play?" 

"I have work to do," Michael answered proudly. ^I am a shepherd." 

"That is fine work,” said the woman. “I think you are the youngest 
shepherd I have ever seen." 

The travelers thanked him then, and went on their way. Michael 
hurried to the pasture where Grandfather had said the sheep would be. 
It was almost dark when he got there. He looked for the sheep, but 
they were nowhere to be seen! 

Poor Michael called and called. He hunted and hunted. It got very 
dark but Michael kept looking for the sheep. They must be some- 
where! But he could not find them. 
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The 


were only light,” thought Michael sadly, “I believe I could 
m." He was growing tired and felt very unhappy. “If we 
sheep, Grandfather and I have nothing.” 
as giving up hope and had almost decided that there was 
to do but go home, when suddenly he saw a light in the sky. 
w it was nearer midnight than dawn, so he wondered what 
it could be. It grew brighter and brighter. Then Michael saw 
vas a beautiful star that shone in the eastern sky. 
he light of the star Michael continued his search. Then the 
s began. It was only a minute or two before he found all his 


together under a tree. They were in a little hollow that he had 


on before. Then he counted them, and found that the mother 
ind four lambs that Grandfather had missed were back with the 


sheep all night. In the 


great star shone on Michael and his 


morning he drove them to the home pasture. 
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That evening, Grandfather came back from Bethlehem, full of 
wonderful news. He had met three Wise Men, he said. They bsd come 
many miles from the East, to pay honor to a King who had born 
that night in Bethlehem. They carried many beautiful gif! Him. 

"And, Michael,” said Grandfather, “they told me that ti King's 
mother stopped here last night. They said that you talked h her." 

“I saw no queen, Grandfather,” Michael replied. “Only » tired 
travelers stopped here and I gave them water to drink. 5 They 
drank from our own cups.” Michael pointed to the two cuj vt still 


stood on the table. 


Then Michael and Grandfather both stared at the table in wonder. 


Could they believe their eyes? One of the cups was touched with 
shining, lustrous gold! 


O————————— a 


HOPKINS CORNERS 


By Kate Seredy 


em day at noon the big blue cross-country bus rolled through 
Hopkins Corners, New Jersey. It had always slowed down a little 
on Main Street, but it had never stopped. Nobody ever came to 
Hopkins Corners. Nobody ever went away from Hopkins Corners. 

So, when one Monday noon the big blue bus turned into Main Street, 
people didn't know that something unusual was going to happen. But 
it did. The blue bus slowed down and a big red arrow swung out from 
its side. The red arrow said, "Stop." That meant that the big blue 
bus was going to stop. Right in the middle of Main Street, Hopkins 


Corners, New Jersey. 


169 
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“What happened?” cried Mr. Ki e gue 


ceman, He was so excited he drop; бола 
egg and never stopped to wipe them uu 
He just ran out k newt 

“What happene d od Me 

Parvin, the droge le was 

measuring vanilla acm 


a фе! and forgot to take the nickel. He just ran 
Gul to the street. 

“What happened?” cried Mr. Мерей, the 
бн man. Пе was filling an old Fond car with 
gems The chock on the pump ran "1.2445,6,7." Six and s sen didat 
go tte the tand became there wasn't room for more than five gallows: 

"Never mised,” said Mr. McPeck to the driver: “Something mot have 
nee wrong with the ben. LU hs going to stop I mnt go and see what 
ae May mein baniness for me ~ He hung the how on the primp and 
ran few ond the 9 

“What happened?” cried the thin young ladies and the fat old ladies, 
"фо were standing om the corner with their chopping: bags on their anm 

“Whit happened?" cried Mr. Van Ham, the policeman to Mr Eschorn. 
tthe pontemaster, “That bus can't stop in the middle of Main Street 
Nen Нь toe 1 believe in order.” He ran toward 
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cd Mr. Eichom, the postmaster, "Maybe some СТЕ 


stra ming to Hopkins Comers, | mast greet күөл ийе, 
p 

B w everybody who could walk or rin was walking or rede 
ton bus. It had stopped right in the middle of Mate Stews 
Th. f the bus opened just when the old Ford cur with five gallons 

of g n its tank and two on Из hood stopped bind И 

( said. everybody when the door of the bos opesed. It wus 
ad ted “Ooooh,” It sounded like the noie of air comieg oot 
of T 

I driver came first, He turned around and Dind a "ғу ems T 


girl to the street Then he reached мр ep 
and lifted oot a lathe Мше wione amd è 
brown teddybear. Не gave биче to the М 
gil ami wil “Well, اا‎ 
girl, gol och" Ile свн 
into the bes эрме panl «e 
the door, The bon male û 
deep rumbling moter and 
mun ed show hy amy 
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Mr. Hunter, who drove the old Ford car, jumped out 
bother to open the door, he just stepped over it with hi: 
“Excuse me,” he said to everybody on Main Street, because 
was standing around the little girl, just looking. 


“Just a little girl, Mr. Hunter,” said Mr. Van Horn, the ; 
Mr. Hunter laughed. "Thats right." Then he said, “He! 


Abigail! Where did you leave Daddy and Mother?” 

“Home,” said the little girl absent-mindedly. She looked а! 
and smiled. “Oh, hello, Uncle George. What happened? 

“What happened where?” asked Mr. Hunter. 

“Here. What are people looking at?” 

“Oh!” laughed Mr. Hunter. “They are looking at you. Т! 
me and they all know each other, but they don't know у 
a stranger." 

Mr. Eichorn stepped forward and cleared his throat. 
Welcome to Hopkins Corners . . .” He wanted to say someth 


е didn't 


ig legs. 
rybody 


iceman. 
Eleanor 


Hunter 


ll know 
You are 


»-grrum. 
оге but 


it didn’ 
"ho-grr: 
The | 
Then s! 
Mr. F 
it shou! 
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те out. He just opened his mouth a few times, then said, 

again, and stopped. The other people all nodded seriously. 
e girl waited politely until they were through nodding. 
id: "Thank you. I am glad I came. But I am hungry now.” 
in pulled out his watch and looked at it. He said: "That is as 
е. It is time to be hungry. It's five minutes after twelve." 
inutes after twelve!” cried Mr. King, the groceryman. “I 
id close my store for the lunch hour.” But he didn’t go, he 


ıinutes after twelve!” cried the thin young ladies and the 
ies. "Time for lunch and the vegetables are not cooked yet." 


didn't go either. 


inutes after twelve!” cried Mr. McPeek, the garage man. “This 
ie, Mr. Hunter, I have a telegram for you. It came five days 
hunted around in all his pockets to find it. He found three 
but not the one for Mr. Hunter. 
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When he started to look all over again, Mr. Van Horn, tl 


said, “Never mind, I remember what was in it. You read 


Monday. It said, ‘Eleanor Abigail coming alone on Monday 
her back Saturday stop John,’ and it came from New York 
at the little girl. "Are you Eleanor Abigail?" 

She nodded. ^Yes, but everybody calls me Gail. I don 

“And did you come all the way from New York? Alon: 
thin young ladies and the fat old ladies. 

“Not alone,” said Gail. “With Grroo." She held up thi 
bear for them to see. 

"Well, well, well," said everybody. They were happy 
they knew who the little girl was and where she cam: 
could go home and tell everybody else about her. Mr 
close his store, Mr. McPeek went to write down in a book th 
owed him thirty-two cents. Mr. Parvin went to look 


who didn't pay five cents for ten cents’ worth of ice crea 
went home to cook the vegetables for lunch. Mr. Ei 
look for the telegram, and Mr. Van Horn went an 
stop-and-go sign so it said “Go,” for Main Street. 

"Come on, Gail," said Mr. Hunter, ^we will go home, t 
family is waiting to see you." 

"And Grroo,” said Gail. 
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: sure. And Grroo. He put the blue suitcase in the car, 
il in, stepped over the door with his long legs, and started 
Mr. Van Horn turned the stop-and-go sign so it said, "Stop," 
: old Ford reached the corner. There werent any cars 
from the side street but he thought there might be any 
Then he blew his whistle and waved his arm to let Mr. Hunter 

Main Street. When Gail looked back from the top of 
ıe was still regulating traffic on the empty street. He believed 


ived road ended abruptly on the top of the hill. It frayed 
several narrow lanes like the end of a silk thread. One of 
ies was guarded by gateposts, but there wasn’t any gate. A 
one of the posts said: “G. Hunter—Keep Out.” 

George drove the car into this lane. It was an uneven, narrow 
st wide enough for one саг. It twisted and turned between 
went out of the way of rocks politely. Sometimes it hunched 
then the Old Ford had to puff and pant to climb up on the 
Then it ran down into a deep hollow so sharply that Uncle 
had to put brakes on. Gail held on to the door with both 


She laughed and stuttered between bumps: 


| <—is-more—fun—than—the—roller—coaster—in—the—park. 
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"Its longer, anyway,” said Uncle George. “It’s fou: + long.” 
“All—like—this?” asked Gail. 
“Oh no! It'll get—worse—soon,” laughed Uncle Ge 


The road began to climb in earnest now. Up and up it nt, into a 
forest. Branches of oaks, maples, and elms met overh Rabbits 
hopped across the road, squirrels scampered up the tre ipmunks 
sat on the rocks unafraid. 

Gail watched one big gray squirrel. It leaped fro: anch to 


branch, raced down one tree trunk and up another one. 

"It's following us,” she cried. “The big gray squirrel, Uncle George... 
its coming with us." 

Uncle George looked up. "Thats Old Scamp. He wants peanuts. 
Here, put your hand in my pocket and throw him some." 

Gail found the peanuts. Old Scamp pounced on the one she threw, 
stuffed it into his mouth, and raced after the car again. "He wants 
more," cried Gail, and threw another one. He stuffed that into 
his mouth, too. 

“He looks swollen up like I did when I had the mumps. Will he take 
more?” 

“He wants three. Two to eat and one to keep,” said Uncle George. 

Gail threw the third peanut. Old Scamp picked it up almost before 
it had hit the ground. He was just in time, because two other 
squirrels wanted that peanut, too. Quickly she threw the rest of the 
peanuts, and saw squirrels jump for them. Then the road turned 
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sharp. around a rock and the car dipped forward again, going 
down The road left the forest, now it was like a deep scar cut 
into hillside. Way down in the valley, a river twisted like a 
silver bon, between clumps of bushes and trees. On the far bank 
of th er the ground rose again into dark green mountains. 

“Tf ı look sharp, Gail, youll see our house under those pines, 
near river," said Uncle George. 

“I co. see it,” cried Gail. “Its a big, white house. But it's all alone. 
All aleve in the whole valley. Isn't it lonesome?” 

Т ıt think so,” Uncle George said, “It isn't alone, you see, 
we live in it. Then it has many friends who come visiting. The sun 
comes visiting. It smiles into the windows and the house smiles back. 
The тї! comes visiting. It washes the house's face and the visiting 
wind «vies it. And in the winter the snow covers it with a white 
blank... Then there is the river.” 

“Wiat does the river do?" asked Gail. 

"Tl. viver talks to the house. It tells stories all the time. The river 
is a traveler; it knows many stories to tell." 

“I bot it doesn't know as many as you, Uncle George. And it can't 
draw pictures either, can it?" 


“I bet it can," Uncle George answered. “You just look into the 
river and it'll show you a funny face.” He looked at Gail and his eyes 
crinkled into a smile. 

She started to laugh: 
Uncle George—will you tell us stories again a 
you used to in New York?” 


“Now youre just teasing me. But no fooling, 
nd draw pictures? Like 
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"Tell you what we will do,” said Uncle George in an excited voice. 
“We'll tell the twins and Aunt Mary how the big blue bu: гате and 
left you in Hopkins Corners and...” 

“And how everybody came to look at те...” cried Gai! 


“U-hum. And how Mr. Eichorn hunted for the telegram...” 

“And about Old Scamp and everything,” finished Gail clapping her 
hands. 

"Thats right. And tomorrow Aunt Mary will tell you about the 
animals, Pins and Needles, and about Lucky Who Came and Viking 
Junior...” 

“And you'll draw the pictures,” said Gail again. 

Uncle George nodded. “There will be a story for every day, with 
pictures. We will make a book. Then, when you go home to New York, 
you can take the book and show it to your friends.” i 

"Oh, Uncle George...that will be. . „just. . .swell,” sighed Gail. 

“Never say ‘swell, ” frowned Uncle George. But his eyes crinkled 
again. “It’s a swell idea, just the same.” 


Eine and Elmer needed a 


horse carry them to the 
swimr. 8 hole. So they worked 
and sa. 4 until they had enough 
mone » buy an old horse 
name: Kristie. This horse 
would ot move without her 
hat, v h had once been worn 
by her ormer owner. 

Thi: story is about Einer's 
and 'rs adventures with 


id her hat. 


THE GOOD HORSE KRISTIE 


By Emma L. Brock 


s time for the sun to rise, Elmer 
1. They fed her and rubbed 


E in the morning before it wa 
and tied 


and Einer ran down to Kristie's stal 
her down. Elmer combed her tail. Einer braided her bangs 
bows at the end. 
"Today we're going swimmin 
Was as wide as the other. 
“ГЇЇ bring your hat, Kristie,” 
But the hat was not hanging on th 
not in the stall. It was nowhere to be seen. 


g” both boys said. Each of their grins 


” said Elmer. 
e nail where it belonged. It was 
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“What could have happened to it?” asked Elmer. 

“Did we forget to hang it up?” said Einer. 

“We must find it right away,” they both said. Their ey: were 
large and anxious and their mouths as small as small could b 

They looked in the well house and in the corncrib. They кей in 
the silo. Then they looked in the pig yard and there it \ The 
pigs were eating it up as fast as they could. There was only : small 
piece of the hat left, not nearly enough to make Kristie go. 


Elmer and Einer walked back to the barn and dropped down on the 
bench by the door. 

“What can we do now?” they said. “What can we do now?" 

"She won't go without it,” said Elmer. 

“We can't go swimming,” said Einer. "We'll never get to the lake 
till it's frozen over for skating." 

Kristie came to the door and whinnied. 

"She's wondering what's the matter,” said Elmer. 

“We'd better not tell her," said Einer. “It would make her feel 
too bad." 
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No one ate breakfast that morning. Mr. and Mrs. Iverson came out 


man sat on the fence and 
he old hat left. Kristie's 


ght to keep from crying. 
t. He pulled his knife 


to watch the pigs chew the hat. The hired 
watched too, Soon there was not a straw of t 
hat was gone. Elmer and Einer shut their lips ti 

Then Mr. Iverson took off his own straw ha 
from his pocket and opened a blade. He cut a long hole on each side 
of the hat. It was plain to be seen it was for a horse’s head. 


Elmer and Einer led Kristie from the barn. Mr. Iverson put his 
hat on her head and pulled her ears through the holes. But Kristie 
d her ears and tickled her neck. 


did not like the hat at all. It pricke 
The brim was too wide. She began to dance up and down. 


“That will not do,” said Mr. Iverson. 
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Elmer and Einer ran into the house for their hats. They «ut long 
holes in each side for Kristie's ears, very large holes, but the `1 were 
too small. Both Elmer’s and Einer's hats were too small. Th. would 
not even go over her ears. Kristie shook herself from side о side. 

“Neither one of those will do,” said Elmer and Einer, and у both 


sniffed to keep back the tears. 

"Try mine," said the hired man, "only don't cut the holes 

Mr. Iverson held Kristie's ears together and Elmer and Fi: © pulled 
the hat down over them. But Kristie did not like that ^. at all. 
She snorted and tossed her head. The hat went flying th» igh the 
air, with the hired man running after it. 
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“What CAN we do? 
s. It must be just right or she'll never 


Wi at can we do?” cried Elmer and Einer. 
She's so particular about her hat 
go again." 

Then they looked at Mrs. Iverso 
po too, and so did the hired man. Even Kristie see 
ooking at Mrs. Iverson. 

Mrs. Iverson folded her hands in her ap 
one. Mr. Iverson pulled his hat down on 
stuck out through the holes. 

1 suppose there is no other о 

„Мо-о-о,” said Mrs. Iverson. 

„Then we cant go swimming," 

No," said Einer. "We cant go anywh 
have a horse." 

Kristie whinnied and teetere 


n. Their father looked at Mrs. 
med to be 


ron and did not look at any 
his own head. Bits of hair 


ld hat in the house?" he asked. 


“No OLD hat." 
' said Elmer. 


ere at all, even if we do 


d on her four crooked legs. 
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Mrs. Iverson walked slowly, 
very slowly, toward the поцѕе, 
Elmer and Einer rub!» ! their 


sleeves across their ‹ 
“Well,” said Mr. I n. 


"Well," said the hi man, 
Then back from | ouse 
came Mrs. Iverson. was 
carrying her black hai in one 
hand and she was bruslıing off 
the dust with the other. lt was 
the black hat she wore to Town on 
Saturday nights. It was a | soft 
straw and it was a fine rov! size, 
The red rose was nodi over 
the front. 

“Kristie can have thi she 
wants it," she said. "I c TOW 

it from her when we go to Town on Saturday." 
Mr. Iverson cut two neat holes in the black hat. He tried no! '0 make 
them too large. Mrs. Iverson pinned on two pieces of ribbon: ‘or ties. 


Then Elmer put the hat on Kristie's head and pulled her ears ‹ «refully 
through the holes. Einer tied the ribbon bow under her chi: 

"This is a beautiful hat for you, Kristie,” said Elmer and Finer. 

Then they stood still and held their breath. Mr. Iverson held his 
breath too and Mrs. Iverson held hers. And the hired man held his. 

Good Old Kristie whinnied and nodded her head. The red rose 
bobbed over the brim. 

“She likes it,” said Elmer, 

"Oh, she likes it," cried Einer. "Let's go swimming right away.” 

Mr. Iverson helped them harness Kristie to the buggy. Mrs. Iverson 
brought her six lumps of sugar. The hired man stopped on his way 
to the fence to pat her nose. 

“Good Old Kristie,” everyone said. 

Kristie whinnied. She was very fond of everybody. Elmer and Einer 
climbed up on the buggy seat. 
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"C. l-ap;" they said. 
O^ through the gateway stepped Kristie. She looked very fat and 


hapi ko e hat shaded her eyes and the red rose bobbled over 
ose. Along the road toward the lake she walked. When she 
turned left at the schoolhouse road, Elmer got down and turned her 
Around just as Axel Peterson had told them to. Then he climbed back 
into the buggy. 
м sid-ap,” said Elmer and Einer. 
Kristie stepped forward and turned the corner to the left. 
E isn t it easy?” said Elmer, when they were on the right road again, 
Isn't it easy?” 
At the next crossroad Elmer c 
"Isn't it easy?" he said. 
Elmer and Einer were grinning and grinnir 
way to the lake. And when at last they were in swimming, they 
grinned so widely that they almost gulped the lake right down. If 
they just did things the way that Kristie wanted them done, wasn't 
it easy? They could go swimming every day! She was a fine old 
horse, the very best horse in the world! 
“Good Old Kristie!” 


Jimbed down and turned her around. 


ng. They grinned all the 
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PETER RABBIT FINDS OLD МА. To.’ 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


T ISN'T often that Peter Rabbit is truly envious, but sow mes in 
the joyousness of spring he is. He envies the birds Ьесап ‘hey can 
pour out in beautiful song the joy that is in them. The oni; way he 
can express his feelings is by kicking his long heels, jumpin about, 
and such foolish things. While that gives Peter a great deal of satis- 


faction, it doesn’t add to the joy of other people as do the songs of 
the birds, and you know to give joy to others is to add to your own joy. 
So there are times when Peter wishes he could sing. 
He was wishing this very thing now, as he sat on the bank of the 
Smiling Pool, listening to the great spring chorus. 
“Tralalalee! Oka-chee! .Oka-chee! 
There's joy in the spring for you and for me.” 
sang Redwing the Blackbird from the bulrushes. 

From over in the Green Meadows rose the clear lilt of Carol the 
Meadow Lark, and among the alders just where the Laughing Brook 
ran into the Smiling Pool a flood of happiness was pouring from the 
throat of Little Friend the Song Sparrow. Winsome Bluebird’s sweet; 
almost plaintive, whistle seemed to fairly float in the air, so that it 
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па to say just where it did come from, and in the top of the 
ickory-tree, Welcome Robin was singing as if his heart were 
ng with joy. Even Sammy Jay was adding a beautiful, bell-like 
nstead of his usual harsh scream. As for the Smiling Pool, it 
d as if the very water itself sang, for a mighty chorus of clear 
voices from unseen singers rose from all around its banks. 
knew who those singers were, although look as he would he 
see none of them. They were hylas, the tiny cousins of Sticky- 
he Tree Toad. 
ening to all these joyous voices, Peter forgot for a time what 
ought him to the Smiling Pool. But Jimmy Skunk and Une’ 
Possum didn’t forget. They were still hunting for Old Mr. Toad. 
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have 


— A you found him yet?” as! immy 
+ Skunk, stealing ир beh Peter 


and poking him in the | 


—N “Well, old Mr. Drea: 


Peter came to -himse ith a 
start. “No,” said he. “I was just listening and wishing th could 
sing, too. Don't you ever wish you could sing, Jimmy?” 

“No,” replied Jimmy. “I never waste time wishing I could «to things 
it was never meant I should do. It’s funny where Old Mr, ‘oad is. 
He said that he was coming down here to sing, and Redwing the 
Blackbird seemed to be expecting him. I’ve looked everywhere I can 


think of without finding him, but I don’t believe in giving up without 
another try. Stop your dreaming and come help us hunt.” 

So Peter stopped his dreaming and joined in the search. Now there 
was one place where neither Peter nor Jimmy nor Unc’ Billy had 
thought of looking. That was in the Smiling Pool itself. They just took 
it for granted that Old Mr. Toad was somewhere on the bank. Pres- 
ently Peter came to a place where the bank was very low and the 
water was shallow for quite a little distance out in the Smiling Pool. 
From out of that shallow water came the piping voice of a hyla, and 
Peter stopped to stare, trying to see the tiny singer. 

Suddenly he jumped right up in the air with surprise. There was 
a familiar-looking head sticking out of the water. Peter had found 
Old Mr. Toad! 


OLD Mr. TOAD’s Music BAG 


By Thornton W. Burgess 
Never think that you have learned 
All there is to know. 


That's the surest way of all 


Ignorance to show. 


JR FOUND Old Mr. Toad!" cried Peter Rabbit, hurrying after 


imy Skunk. 
“Wi re?” demanded Jimmy. 
“In ‘ıe water,” declared Peter. "He's sitting right over there where 
the water is shallow, and he didn't notice me at all. Let's get Unc’ 


Billy, ‘па then creep over to the edge of the Smiling Pool and watch 
to sec if Old Mr. Toad really does try to sing.” 

So they hunted up Unc’ Billy Possum, and the three stole very 
softly over to the edge of the Smiling Pool, where the bank was low 
and the water shallow. Sure enough, there sat Old Mr. Toad with 
just his head out of water. And while they were watching him, some- 
thing very strange happened. 

"What—whats the matter with hi 
eyes looking as if they might pop out of his head. 


m?” whispered Peter, his big 
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“If he don’t watch out, he'll blow up and bust!” exclaim nmy. 
“Listen!” whispered Unc’ Billy Possum. “Do mah ol hear 
right? “Pears to me that that song is coming right from \ Brer 


Toad is sitting.” 

It certainly did appear so, and of all the songs that glad ng day 
there was none sweeter. Indeed there were few as sweet. e only 
trouble was the song was so very short. It lasted only for two or three 
seconds, And when it ended, Old Mr. Toad looked quite his natural 
self again; just as commonplace, almost ugly, as ever. Peter looked at 
Jimmy Skunk, Jimmy looked at Unc’ Billy Possum, and Unc’ Billy 
looked at Peter. And no one had a word to say. Then all three looked 
back at Old Mr. Toad. 

And even as they looked, his throat began to swell and swell, until 
it was no wonder that Jimmy Skunk had thought that he was in danger 
of blowing up. And then, when it stopped swelling, there came again 
those beautiful little notes, so sweet and tremulous that Peter actually 
held his breath to listen. There was no doubt that Old Mr. Toad 
was singing just as he had said he was going to, and it was just as 
true that his song was one of the sweetest if not the sweetest of all 
the chorus from and around the Smiling Pool. It was very hard to 
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believe, but Peter and Jimmy and Une’ Billy both saw and heard, 


and that was enough. Their respect for Old Mr. Toad grew tre- 


mendously as they listened. 


К Iow does ће do it?” whispered Peter. 
With that bag under his chin, of course,” replied Jimmy Skunk. 


Don't you see it's only when that is swelled out that he sings? Its a 
such bag there at all.” 


regular music bag. And I didn’t know he had any 
“T wish,” said Peter Rabbit, feeling of his throat, “that I had a music 
bag like that in my throat.” 
And then he joined in the 
with something of a look of wistfulness 


laugh of Jimmy and Une’ Billy, but still 


in his eyes. 


THE TREE BY THE ROAD TO TURNT 
By Glenn O. Blough 


UST how the tree came to grow |): side the 
J road to Turntown no one will e know. 
A dog, Ripp, may have been responsible, A 
boy, Kipp, may have been responsible. Or per- 


haps a squirrel was responsible. 


It happened this way. One autumn ‘ay the 
squirrel was hurrying along the road with an acorn in his nı The 
boy, Kipp, and his dog, Ripp, were on their way to Turnt Ripp 
saw the squirrel and began to chase him. The squirrel dropped the 
acorn so he could run faster. The boy, Kipp, came walking «fter the 
dog and, without knowing it, Kipp stepped on the acorn and pressed 


it into the soft mud beside the road to Turntown. 
The squirrel scampered up a tree and forgot the acorn. Kipp and 
Ripp went on their way. 
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All satumn and all winter the acorn lay 
buricc beside the road. Then one day the 
sun began to warm the ground. The next 
day it warmed it more. A few days later 
a gentle rain dripped from the sky. Spring 
had come. 

Inside the acorn, something began to 
Stir. It was alive. It began to grow. It 
Was a very tiny something at first, but it 


began to get bigger. It stretched and. 


stretched with growing until pop! went 
the shell of the acorn. 

Out came a tiny rootlet. It began that 
Very day to poke downward into the soil 
beside the road to Turntown. A tiny stem 
came out of the acorn too. The stem 
began at once to lift itself into the m 
And hardly a day had passed before tiny 
leaves unwrapped themselves. That was 


how the tree began. 
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_ No one noticed the tr 


or sev- 
eral years, but it grew and grew. 
Its roots grew longer and poked 
farther into the soil. The stem 


branched out and lifted itself high- 
er. The leaves multiplied. 

Early, every spring, sap began 
to climb up into the branches of 
the tree. The buds opened on the 
twigs, and new green leaves came 
out. Tiny blossoms popped out. 
The leaves grew larger. The blos- 
soms changed to little green but- 
tons that began to grow larger too. 
Then they shaped themselves into 
acorns that finally came to look 
just like the one that the squirrel 
had dropped. 
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He began nibbling around 
the tree. When he was 
nearly halfway around, a 
farm wagon came rattling 


down 


ened rabbit jumped into the 
meadow, hid in a clump of 
tall grass and forgot all about 


the tree and its green bark. a 
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:ins of summer watered the tree. The sun of summer helped 
JW, 

autumn the tree would be shining with copper and bronze 
Then the acorns would drop and squirrels would gather them 
o them away for winter eating. 

the days would grow colder and colder. The leaves changed 
n. They wrinkled up until they looked like pieces of brown 
g paper. 
ıfter winter another spring would come. 
ғ, summer, autumn and winter. Each time four seasons passed 
was a year older, a year larger, a year stronger. 
e who traveled the road to Turntown began to notice the tree. 
dy tree," someone said. ^A straight tree and of very good 
someone else said. Others said, "How that tree has grown." 
after year the tree grew. As it grew it came to have enemies 
as friends. One winter when the tree was hardly three years 
e of its enemies almost killed it. The enemy was a rabbit 
ed in the near-by meadow. The rabbit was in search of food. 
overed much of the food the rabbit was in the habit of eating, 
as why he almost killed the tree. He passed the young oak on 
rch for food and no- 
its green bark. He 
to nibble it. It tasted 
so he nibbled more. 


the road. The fright- 
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It was lucky that the wagon 
scared the rabbit before it had 
nibbled off a ring of bark. because 
sap from the roots seeps up the 
tree through tiny pipes just inside 
the bark. The rabbit was nibbling 
away the pipes that carry the sap. 
If he had finished nibbling the ring, 


the tree would have died for want 
of sap. 

Another time, years later, the 
tree was again attacked by enemies. 
There were hundreds of them—tiny 
insects that climbed up the trunk 
and began to eat the leaves. They 
chewed at the green oak }c» ves and 
would have stripped the tree of 
every leaf had it not been for a 
pair of the tree’s friends that lived 
on one of the branches. 

Several weeks before, a pair of 
orioles had been looking for a 


place to build a basket nest in 
which to raise a family of young. 
They stopped to rest in the branches 
of the tree, and they decided to 
stay. So they had built their swing- 
ing home on one of the top branches. 
Soon there were four eggs in the 
basket; then four hungry birds that 
needed hundreds of insects every 
day to fill them up. 

The oriole parents found the in- 
sects on the leaves and began to 
carry them to their young. That 
saved the tree’s life. 
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0 rain 
One late summer day the tree had ane ae ee m 
had fallen for weeks. The grass and bushes e ри the road and, 
Were dry and parched. A traveler tossed iue Б un. It began to 
before he had turned the next bend, a NS : * began to burn 
creep through the. grass and climb up the А з еа 
the fence by the roadside. Closer and closer i ү It grew dark and, 
But now, clouds had begun to gather pide ee n to spill from 
A ў hed the tree, drops of rain bega ES н 
га Be E i drops came to wet ue oN e ы 
е uds. ore a ed. 
ind "d e bushes in the path of the fire. The fire di 


by the side of the road was saved. 
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The tree lived to be more than eighty years old. It gr 
taller than a hundred feet and its trunk was as large around 


nace. The tree might have lived much longer and perhaps gre 
but, when it was eighty, part of it sailed away across the sea 
turned into a bridge and some of it made a house. 

It all began to happen one day when the man who owned a 
Turntown bought the tree. Soon it was sawed into thick, str 


Then a ship b 
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ing. 


A bridge builder saw the 
wood and said, ^I need some 
of this oak to build a new 
bridge." 


a new house." 


the wood and said 


to be 
| fur- 
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t of it 
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And a house builder saw 
the wood and said, “I will 
use some of this oak to build 


And so it happened that the old tree turned into a new ship and a 


new bridge and a new house. 
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rhaps it all happened because of a dog named Ripp, or a boy 
nand Kipp, or a squirrel. And certainly it couldn't have happened if 
the attling farm wagon hadn't frightened a rabbit, or a pair of orioles 
hac: t eaten the insects, or rain hadn't put out the fire. 

l you should travel on the road to Turntown you might see the huge 
stu; ip left where the tree once stood. Near by you might see young 
oak: starting to grow from sprouting acorns that dropped from the tree 
anc poked their roots down and shoved their stems up to grow into 
othr huge oaks by the side of the road. For that is the way of trees. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE HOLLOW TREE INN 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


NCE upon a time, when the Robin, and 
Q Turtle, and Squirrel, and Jack Rabbit 
had all gone home for the winter, nobody was 
left in the Hollow Tree except the ‘Coon and 
"Possum and the old black Crow. Of course the 
others used to come back and visit them pretty 
often, and Mr, Dog, too, now that he had got to be good friends with 
all the Deep Woods people, and they thought a great deal of him when 
they got to know him better, Mr. Dog told them a lot of things they 
had never heard of before, things that he'd learned at Mr. Man's 
house, and maybe that's one reason why they got to liking him so well 

He told them about Santa Claus, for one thing, and how the old 
follow came down the chimney on Christmas Eve to bring presents to 
Mr. Man and his children, who always hung up their stockings for 
them, and Mr. Dog said that once he had hung up his stocking, too, and 
and got a nice bone in it, that was so good he had buried and dug it 
wp again as much as six times before spring. He said that Santa Claus 
always came to Mr. Man's house, and that whenever the children hung 
up their stockings they were always sure to get something in them. 
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Vell, the Hollow Tree people had never heard of Santa Claws They 
w about Christmas, of course, because everybody, even the cums 
| sheep, knew about that; but they had never heard of Santa Chass 
see, Santa Claus only comes to Mr. Man's house, bot they dide? 
w that either, so they thought if they just hung wp their stock 
he'd come there too, and that's what they made up thew minh 
do. They talked about it a great deal together, and Mr. Posse 
ked over all his stockings to pick out the biggest ose Һе hod. ssd 
Crow he made himself a new pair on purpose. Mr. Comm sahl be 
cr knew Mr. Crow to make himself such big stockings belon, bet 
Crow said he was getting old and needed things bigger, amd whee 
loaned one of his new stockings to Mr. Coon, Mr. Coon said, "That's 
and that he guessed they were about right after ай They 
ıt tell anybody about it at first, but by and by they told Mr 
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Dog what they were going to da, aod whem Mr. Dag -— cm 
и You sev, he knew Gents Clan кечее m 
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to laugh right out T 
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the Hollow Tree people when they kung wp бен 


get anything 
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But by and by Mr. Dog thought about something else. He thou; it 
would be too bad for them to be disappointed that way. You see, 
Mr. Dog liked them all now, and when he had thought about (лга 


minute he made up his mind to do something. And this is v: it 
was—he made up his mind to play Santa Claus! 

He knew just how Santa Claus looked, 'cause he'd seen of 
pictures at Mr. Man's house, and he thought it would be great iıı: to 
dress up that way and take a bag of presents to the Hollow Tree while 
they were all asleep and fill up the stockings of the Coon and 
"Possum and the old black Crow. But first he had to be sure о! some 
way of getting in, so he said to them he didn't see how they could 
expect Santa Claus, their chimneys were so small, and Mr. Crow said 
they could leave their latchstring out downstairs, which wa just 
what Mr. Dog wanted. Then they said they were going to have 2: the 
folks that had spent summer with them over for Christmas dinner and 
to see the presents they got in their stockings. They told Mr, og 
to drop over too, if he could get away, and Mr. Dog said he would, 
and went off laughing to himself and ran all the way home because he 


felt so pleased at what he was going to do. 

Well, he had to work pretty hard, I tell you, to get things ready. 
It wasn’t so hard to get the presents as it was to rig up his Santa 
Claus dress. He found some long wool out in Mr. Man's barn for his 
white whiskers, and he put some that wasn't so long on the edges of 
his overcoat and boot tops and around an old hat he had. Then he 
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borrowed a big sack he found out there and fixed it up to swing over 
his back, just as he had seen Santa Claus do in the pictures, He 
lııd a lot of nice things to take along. Three tender young chickens 
|. d borrowed from Mr. Man, for one thing, and then he bought some 
w neckties for the Hollow Tree folks all around, and a big, striped 
idy cane for each one, because candy canes always looked well 
icking out of a stocking. Besides all that, he had a new pipe 
lr each, and a package of tobacco. You see, Mr. Dog lived with 
. Man, and didn't ever have to buy much for himself, so he had 
vays saved his money. He had even more things than that, but 
-an’t remember just now what they were; and when he started out, 
dressed up like Santa Claus, I tell you his bag was pretty heavy, 
:d he almost wished before he got there that he hadn't started with 
ite so much. 
it got heavier and heavier all the way, and he was glad enough to 
t there and find the latchstring out. He set his bag down to rest 
тше before climbing the 
irs, and then opened the 
doors softly and listened. He 
didn't hear a thing except 
Mr. Crow and Mr. 'Coon 
and Mr. "Possum breathing 
pretty low, and he knew they 
might wake up any minute, 
and he wouldn't have been 
caught there in the midst of 
things for a good deal. So he 
slipped up just as easy as any- 
thing, and when he got up in 
the big parlor room he almost 
had to laugh right out loud, 
for there were the stockings 
sure enough, all hung up in 
a row, and a card ‘with a 
name on it over each one 
telling whom it belonged to. 
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Then he listened again, and all at 
once he jumped and held his breath, 
for he heard Mr. "Possum say some- 
thing. But Mr. "Possum was only 
talking in his sleep, and saying Т1] 
take another piece, please,” and Mr. 
Dog knew he was dreaming about 
the mince pie he'd had for supper. 

So, then he opened his bag and 


filled the stockings. He put in 


mixed candy and nuts and little 
things first, and then the pipes and 
tobacco and candy canes, so they'd 


show at the top, and hung a nice dressed chicken outside. I tel! you, 
they looked fine! It almost made Mr. Dog wish he had a stocking of 
his own there to fill, and he forgot all about them waking up. end 
sat down in a chair to look at the stockings. It was a nice rocking 

€ 


chair, and over in a dark corner where they wouldn't be apt to see 
him, even if one of them did wake up and stick his head out of his 
room, so Mr. Dog felt pretty safe now anyway. He rocked softly, and 


looked and looked at the nice stockings, and thought how pleased 
they'd be in the morning, and how tired he was. You've heard about 
people being as tired as a dog; and that's just how Mr. Dog felt. 
He was so tired he didn't feel a bit like starting home, and by and 
by—he never did know how it happened—but by and by Mr. Dog 
went sound asleep right there in his chair, with all his Santa Claus 
clothes on. 

And there he sat, with his empty bag in his hand and the nice full 
stockings in front of him, all night long. Even when it came morning 
and began to get light Mr. Dog didn't know it; he just slept right on, 
he was that tired. Then pretty soon the door of Mr. "Possum's 
room opened and he poked out his head. And just then the door of 
Mr. 'Coon's room opened and he poked out his head. Then the door of 
the old black Crow opened. and out poked his head. They all looked 
toward the stockings, and they didn't see Mr. Dog, or even each other, 
at all. They saw their stockings though, and Mr. "Coon said all at once: 
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“Oh, there’s something in my stocking!” 
And then Mr. Crow says: "Oh, there's something in my stocking, ‘00! 


And Mr. "Possum says: “Oh, there's something in all our stockings! 

And with that they gave a great hurrah all together, and rushed out 
and grabbed their stockings and turned around just in time to see 
Mr. Dog jump right straight up out of his chair, for he did not know 


where he was the least bit in the world. 

“Oh, there's Santa Claus himself!” they all shouted together, and 
made a rush for their rooms, for they were scared almost to death. 
But it all dawned on Mr. Dog in a second, and he commenced to laugh 
and hurrah to think what a joke it was on everybody. And when they 
heard Mr. Dog laugh they knew him right away, and they all came up 
and looked at him, and he had to tell just what he’d done and every- 
thing; so they emptied out their stockings on the floor and ate some 
of the presents and looked at the others, until they almost forgot about 
breakfast, just as children do on Christmas morning. 

Then Mr. Crow said, all at once, that he'd make a little coffee, and 
that Mr. Dog must stay and have some, and by and by they made him 
promise to spend the day with them and be there when the Robin and 
the Squirrel and Mr. Turtle and Jack Rabbit came, which he did. 
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And it was snowing hard outside, which made it a nicer Christmas 
han if it hadn’t been, and when all the others came they brought 
resents too. And when they saw Mr. Dog dressed up as Santa Claus 
ind heard how he'd gone to sleep and been caught, they laughed and 
iughed. And it snowed so hard that they had to stay all night, and 
fter dinner they sat around the fire and told stories. And they had 
o stay the next night too, and all that Christmas week. And I wish I 
ould tell you all that happened that week, but I can’t, because I 


у з was in 
һауеп t time. t wa the very nicest Christmas that ever was 
. Bu as 


the Hollow Tree, or in the Big Deep Woods anywhere. 
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f > “OL Man vivre ннн 


_ "Translated and adapted 
© fromthe Russian 
#۷ 


N OTHING pleased Old Man Winter. Everything bothered him. 
The birds, with their chirping and singing, were most annoying. 
So he decided to rid the world of everything that lives. Thereupon 
he began blowing the leaves from the oaks and maples and elms. With 
his icy breath he scattered them along streets and over the meadows. 

Before long the birds found they had no place to hide. They, then, 
began to gather in flocks to talk about the actions of Old Man Winter. 
After much chirping and chattering they agreed that the time had come 
when they must make new homes in other lands. Shortly thereafter the 
birds flew away. They flew over high mountains and blue seas until 
they came to the warm lands of the South. 
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After Old Man Winter failed to rid the world of the birds, he decided 
) destroy the animals. He quickly covered fields and meadows and 
rests with snow. He piled the highways high with snowdrifts. He 
mt forth one icy blast of cold after another to frighten the 
nimals. But he couldn't scare them. Some of the animals put on 
ery warm coats of fur. Others crawled into deep holes in the ground. 
he squirrels ‘found shelter in warm hollows in the trees. There 
hey sat cracking and eating nuts which they had gathered in the 
utunm. As for the bears, they settled themselves for а long warm 
ud comfortable winter's nap. The horses and cows and sheep stayed 
n warm barns where they could eat fodder and warm mash. 

Then Old Man Winter became very angry and shouted so all could 
ваг, “TIl get the-fish." f 

Straightway he sent forth his fiercest’ frosts. He covered all the 
iakes and rivers with thick layers of ice, But the ice formed only 

t the top so all the fish swam to the bottom. 

By this time Old Man Winter really was ina fearful temper. In great 
age he hissed; “If I can't rid the world of all the birds and the 
\nimals and the fishes, I will overcome the people.” 

To carry out his dre} dful threat he shouted down the chimney-tops, 
rattled at the doors and coated the windows heavy with frost. For 
days and nights he sifted snow over the land and made ай buildings 
creak with cold. But no matter what ill things Old Man Winter did, 
Пе „боша not frighten the people. Instead they built fires in their 
rem and fireplaces. They stayed indoors and were comfortable. 
If anyone had work to do out-of-doors he put on warm shoes, coat, hat 
and gloves and was glad for the protection his warm clothes gave him. 

No one was afraid of Old Man Winter. Even the drivers of horse- 
drawn sleds enjoyed the frosty weather. They hopped Ld 33 ings - 
trotted alongside the horses, clapped their hands a nd М M 
easier to move heavy things on sleds in the winter than in wagons in 


the summer." ү 

Much as the actions of the older people displeased old Man Winte г, 
the children annoyed him the most. Nothing he did frightened them at 
all. They shouted with joy when he sifted snow over the land and 


covered the lakes and rivers with ice. Some went skating and skiing. 
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Others went sliding down hills on their sleds, while still others 
made snowmen and had great snowball fights. The children even asked 
Old Man Winter to freeze the water which they poured on their ice 
slides. In answer he sometimes nipped a child’s ear or cheek or nose. 
The nipped spot would turn white, but still no child became fri ghtened. 
Indeed not! He just grabbed some snow and rubbed it on the frost- 
bitten place. Soon his face would be as pretty as a rosy apple. 

When Old Man Winter saw that he couldn't frighten any bird, or 
animal, or fish, or person he began to cry. As he cried, snow began 
to melt and drip from the edges of the roofs. People seeing the drip- 
ping eaves began to say one to another, "Spring cannot be far away." 


How BAMBI FOUND THE MEADOW 
By Felix Salten 


HE forest was very beautiful in early summer. The trees stood 

tall and quiet under the blue sky, holding their branches out- 
stretched to catch the bright rays of the sun. Beneath them grew 
shrubs and bushes bearing red, white, and yellow flowers. Whole 
troops of gay-colored flowers covered the forest floor. Everything 
smelled of fresh leaves, of blossoms, of moist earth, and of green wood. 
Every morning and night the whole woods was alive with a thousand 
voices coming from trees, bushes, and the ground. From morning till 
night the bees hummed, the wasps droned and filled the forest's fra- 
grant stillness with their murmur. 

These were the earliest days of Bambi's life. He walked behind his 
mother on a narrow track that ran through the midst of the bushes. 
How pleasant it was to walk there! The leaves of the shrubs and 
bushes stroked his body softly and were so easy to push aside. Some- 
times, from a distance, the track appeared barred; but when Bambi 
and his mother arrived at the spot, they walked forward as easily as 
any little deer could wish to do. The entire woods seemed criss-crossed 
with tracks. Bambi’s mother knew them all. If sometimes Bambi 
stopped before a bush, as if it were a green wall, she always knew 
where the path went through the forest. Moreover, she never had to 


hesitate to search for the opening. 
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Bambi loved to ask his mother questions. It was the pleasantest hing 
for him to ask a question and then to hear what answer his n: er 
would give. Bambi was never surprised that question after quc оп 
should come into his mind. Questions delighted him. So did ir 


answers. If they turned out the way he wanted, he was satisfi: If 
they did not, he kept busy picturing what he had not unde: 1. 
Sometimes he felt his mother was not giving him а complete а т. 
He felt she was not telling him all she knew. And at first, tho! vas 
very pleasant too. For then he knew that there was always e- 


thing to expect and to learn. 

Once he asked, ^Whom does this trail belong to, Mother?" 

His mother answered, "To us." 

Bambi asked again, ^To you and me?" 

Mes 

"Only to us two?" 

“No,” said his mother, “to us deer." 

“What are deer?” Bambi asked, and laughed. 

His mother looked at him from head to foot and laughed too. ou 
are a deer and I am a deer. We're 
both deer,” she said. “Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Bambi sprang into the air for joy. 
“Yes, I understand,” he said. “I’m 
a little deer and you're a big deer, 
aren't you?" 

His mother nodded and said, 
"Now you see." 

But Bambi grew serious again. 
"Are there other deer besides you 
and me?" he asked. 

"Certainly," his mother said. 
“Many of them." 

“Where are they?" cried Bambi. 

“Here, everywhere." 

"But I don't see them." 

"You will soon," she said. 
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“When?” Bambi stood still, wild with curiosity. 

“Soon.” The mother walked on quietly. Bambi followed her. He 
kept silent for he was wondering what “soon” might mean. He came to 
the conclusion that “soon” was certainly not “now.” But he wasn’t sure 
at what time “soon” stopped being “soon” and began to be a “long 
while.” Suddenly he asked, ‘Who made this trail?" 

“We,” his mother answered. 

Bambi was astonished. “We? You and I?” 

The mother said, “We, we . . . we deer." 

Bambi asked, “Which deer?” 

“All of us,” his mother said sharply. 

They walked on. Bambi was in high spirits and felt like leaping 
off the path, but he stayed close to his mother. Something rustled 
in front of them, close to the ground. The fern fronds and wood- 
lettuce concealed something that advanced 
in violent motion. A threadlike, little cry 
shrilled out piteously; then all was still. 
Only the leaves and the blades of grass 
shivered back into place. A ferret had 
caught a mouse. He came slinking by, slid 
sideways, and prepared to enjoy his meal. 

“What was that?” asked Bambi excitedly. 

“Nothing,” his mother soothed him. 

“But,” Bambi trembled, “but I saw it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said his mother. “Don’t be 
frightened. The ferret has killed a mouse.” 
But Bambi was dreadfully frightened. 
A vast, unknown horror clutched at his 
heart. It was long before he could speak 
again. Then he asked, “Why did he kill 
the mouse?” 

“Because,” his mother hesitated. “Let us 
walk faster,” she said as though something 
had just occurred to her and as though she 
had forgotten the question. She began to 
hurry. Bambi sprang after her. 
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A long pause ensued. They walked 
on quietly again. Finally Bambi asked 
anxiously, “Shall we kill a mouse, too, 
sometime?” 

“No,” replied his mother. 

“Never?” asked Bambi. 

"Never," came the answer. 

“Why not?” asked Bambi, relieved. 

“Because we never kill anything,” said 
his mother simply. 

Bambi grew happy again. 

Loud cries were coming from a young 
ash tree which stood near their path. 
The mother went along without noticing 
them, but Bambi stopped inquisitively. 
Overhead: two jays were quarreling 
about a nest they had plundered. 

“Get away, you murderer!” cried one. 

“Keep cool, you fool,” the other an- 
swered, "I'm not afraid of you.” 

“Look for your own nests,” the first 
one shouted, “or I'll break your head 
for you.” He was beside himself with 
rage. “What vulgarity!” 
“what vulgarity!” 

The other jay had spied Bambi and 
fluttered down a few branches to shout 


he chattered, 


at him. “What are you gawking at, you 
freak?” he screamed. 

Bambi sprang away terrified. He 
reached his mother and walked behind 
her again, frightened and obedient, 
thinking she had not noticed his absence. 

After a pause he asked, “Mother, what 
is vulgarity?” 

"I don't know,” said his mother. 
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Bambi thought a while; then he began again. “Why were they both 
so angry with each other, Mother?” he asked. 

“They were fighting over food,” his mother answered, 


"Will we fight over food, too, sometimes?” Bambi asked. 
“No,” said his mother. 


Bambi asked, “Why not?” 


“Because there is enough for all of us,” his mother replied, 
Bambi wanted to know something else. “Mother,” he began, 
“What is it?” 
“Will we be angry with each other sometime?” he asked. 
“No, child,” said his mother, “we don’t do such things.” 
They walked along again. Presently it grew light ahead of them. 
It grew very bright. The trail ended with the tangle of vines and 
bushes. A few steps more and they would be in the bright open space 


that spread out before them. Bambi wanted to bound forward, but his 
mother had stopped. 


“What is it?” he asked impatiently, already delighted. 
“It’s the meadow,” his mother answered. 
“What is a meadow?” asked Bambi insistently. 
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His mother cut him short. “You'll soon find out for yourself,” she 
said. She had become very serious and watchful. She stood motions, 
holding her head high and listening intently. She sucked in cop 
breathfuls of air and looked very severe. 

"It's all right,” she said at last, “we can go out." 

Bambi leaped forward, but his mother barred the way. 

“Wait till I call you,” she said. Bambi obeyed at once and 1 
still. "Thats right,” said his mother, to encourage him, “and v 
listen to what I am saying to you.” Bambi heard how seriously sis 
mother spoke and felt terribly excited. 

“Walking on the meadow is not so simple,” his mother wen 
"It's a difficult and dangerous business. Don't ask me why. Youll d 
that out later on. Now do exactly as I tell you to. Will you?” 

“Yes,” Bambi promised. 

“Good,” said his mother. “I’m going out alone first. Stay here nd 
wait. And don't take your eyes off me for a minute. If you sce we 
run back here, then turn round and run as fast as you can. I'l! 
up with you soon.” She grew silent and seemed to be thinking. i n 
she went on earnestly, “Run anyway as fast as your legs will ‹ ту 
you. Run even if something should happen—even if you shou! 
me fall to the ground . . . Don't think of me, do you understand? 
No matter what you see or hear, start running right away and just as 
fast as you possibly can. Do you promise me to do that?” 

“Yes,” said Bambi softly. His mother spoke so seriously. 

She went on speaking. “Out there if I should call you,” she said, 
“there must be no looking around and no questions, but you must get 
behind me instantly. Understand that. Run without pausing or stop- 
ping to think. If I begin to run, that means for you to run too, and 
no stopping until we are back here again. You won't forget, 
will you?” 

“No,” said Bambi in a troubled voice. 

“Now I'm going ahead,” said his mother, and seemed to become 
calmer. 

She walked out. Bambi, who never took his eyes off her, saw how 
she moved forward with slow, cautious steps. He stood there full of 
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expectancy full of fear and curiosity. He saw how his mother listened 
in all directions, saw her shrink together, and shrank together him- 
self, ready to leap back into the thickets. Then his mother grew 
calm again. She stretched herself. Then she looked around satis- 
fied and called, “Come!” 

Bambi bounded out. Joy seized him with such tremendous force that 
he forgot his worries in a flash. Through the thicket he could see only 
the green tree-tops overhead. Once in a while he caught a glimpse 
of the blue sky. 

Now he saw the whole heaven stretching far and wide and he re- 
joiced without knowing why. In the forest he had seen only a stray sun- 
beam now and then, or the tender, dappled light that played through 
the branches. Suddenly he was standing in the blinding hot sunlight 
whose boundless power was beaming upon him. He stood in the splen- 
did warmth that made him shut his eyes but which opened his heart. 

Bambi was as though bewitched. He was completely beside himself 
with pleasure. He was simply wild. He leaped into the air three, four, 
five times. He had to do it. He felt a terrible desire to leap and 
jump. He stretched his young limbs joyfully. His breath came deeply 
and easily. He drank in the air. The sweet smell of the meadow 
made him so wildly happy that he had to leap into the air. 

Bambi was a child. If he had been a human child he would have 
shouted. But he was a young deer, and deer cannot shout, at least 
not the way human children do. So he rejoiced with his legs and with 
his whole body as he flung himself into the air. His mother stood by 
and was glad. She was happy that Bambi was wild. She watched how 
he bounded into the air and fell again awkwardly, in one spot. She 
saw how he stared around him, dazed and bewildered, only to leap 
up over and over again. She understood that Bambi knew only the 
narrow deer tracks in the forest and how his brief life was used to the 
limits of the thicket. He did not move from one place because he did 
not understand how to run freely around the open meadow. 

So she stretched out her forefeet and bent laughingly towards 
Bambi for a moment. Then she was off with one bound, racing around 


in a circle so that the tall grass stems swished. 
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Bambi was completely beside himself with pleasure . 
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+... he leaped into the air, three, four, five times 
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Bambi was frightened and stood motionless. Was that a sign f 
to run back to the thicket? His mother had said to him, “Don’t 
about me no matter what you see or hear. Just run as fast as you 


He was going to turn around and run as she had commanded h: 


but his mother came galloping up suddenly. She came up v 


wonderful swishing and stopped two steps from him. She bent to: 


him, laughing as she had at first and cried, “Catch me.” An 
flash she was gone. 

Bambi was puzzled. What did she mean? Then she came back 
running so fast that it made him giddy. She pushed his flank wi 
nose and said quickly, “Try to catch me,” and fled away. 

Bambi started after her. He took a few steps. Then his stc; 
came short bounds. He felt as if he were flying without any efl: 
his part. There was a space under his hoofs, space under his bou 
feet, space and still more space. Bambi was beside himself with 

The swishing grass sounded wonderful to his ears. It was 1 
ously soft and as fine as silk where it brushed against him. | 
round in a circle. He turned and flew off in a new circle, | 
around again and kept running. 

His mother was standing still, getting her breath again. Sh: 
following Bambi with her eyes. He was wild. 


Suddenly the race was over. He stopped and came up to his mo: 
they 


lifting his hoofs elegantly. He looked joyfully at her. Then 
strolled contentedly side by side. 


ept 


her, 


Since he had been in the open, Bambi had felt the sky and the sun and 
the green meadow with his whole body. He took one blinding, giddy 
glance at the sun, and he felt its rays as they lay warmly on his back. 
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resently he began to enjoy the meadow with his eyes also. Its 
iders amazed him at every step he took. You could not see the 
st speck of earth the way you could in the forest. Blade after 
le of grass covered every inch of the ground. It tossed and waved 
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uriantly. It bent softly aside under every footstep, only to rise 
| unharmed again. The broad green meadow was starred with white 
« 105105, with the thick, round red and purple clover blossoms and 
| ‘cht, golden dandelion heads. 
Look, look, Mother!" Bambi exclaimed. "There's a flower flying." 
l'hat's not a flower,” said his mother. "That's a butterfly.” 
ambi stared at the butterfly, entranced. It had darted lightly from 
lade of grass and was fluttering about in its giddy way. Then 
‘bi saw that there were many butterflies flying in the air above 
meadow. They seemed to be in a hurry and yet moved slowly, 
ering up and down in a sort of game that delighted him. They 
r ily did look like gay flying flowers that would not stay on their 
as but had unfastened themselves in order to dance a little. They 
looked, too, like flowers that come to rest at sundown but have no 
fi «d places and have to hunt for them, dropping down and vanishing 
if they really had settled somewhere, yet always flying up again, 
| а little way at first, then higher and higher, and always searching 
farther and farther because all the good places have already 
been taken. 
| Bambi gazed at them all. He would have loved to see one close by. 
| He wanted to see one face to face but he was not able to. They sailed 
in and out continually. The air was aflutter with them. 
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When he looked down at the ground again he was delighted with the 
thousands of living things he saw stirring under his hoofs. They ап 
and jumped in all directions. He would see a wild swarm of them, =d 
next moment they had disappeared in the grass again. 

“Who are they, Mother?” he asked. 

“Those are ants,” his mother answered. 

“Look,” cried Bambi, “see that piece of grass jumping. Look у 
high it can jump!” 

"Thats not grass," his mother explained, “that’s a nice Se 
hopper." 

^Why does he jump that way?" asked Bambi. 

“Because we're walking here," his mother answered, “he’s afraid 11 
step on him." 

“О,” said Bambi, turning to the grasshopper who was sittin; a 
daisy: “О,” he said again politely, “you don't have to be afrai ve 
won't hurt you.” 

"Im not afraid,” the grasshopper replied in a quavering 
“I was only frightened for a moment when I was talking to my wi 

"Excuse us for disturbing you,” said Bambi shyly. 

“Not at all,” the grasshopper quavered. “Since it’s you, it's perfectly 
all right. But you never know who's coming and you have to be 
careful." 

"This is the first time in my life that I've ever been on the meadow,” 
Bambi explained, “my mother brought me . . ." 

The grasshopper was sitting with his head lowered as tough he were 
going to butt. He put on a serious face and murmured, “That doesn’t 
interest me at all. I havent time 
to stand here gossiping with you . . . 
I have to be looking for my wife. 
Hopp!" And he gave a jump. 

“Hopp!” said Bambi in surprise 
at the high jump with which the 
grasshopper vanished. 

Bambi ran to his mother. “Moth- 
er, I spoke to him,” he cried. 

“To whom?” his mother asked. 
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“To the grasshopper,” Bambi said, “I spoke to him. He 
was very nice to me. And I like him so much. He's so 
wonderful and green and you can see through his sides. 
They look like leaves, but you can't see through a leaf.” 

“Those are his wings,” said his mother. 

“O,” Bambi went on, “and his face is so serious and 
wise. But he was very nice to me anyhow. And how he 
can jump! ‘Hopp! he said, and he jumped so high I 
couldn't see him any more." 

They walked on. The conversation with the grasshopper 
had excited Bambi and tired him a little, for it was the 
first time he had ever spoken to a stranger. He felt 
hungry and pressed close to his mother to be nursed. 

Then he stood quietly and gazed dreamily into space 
for a little while with a sort of joyous ecstasy that came 
over him every time he was nursed by his mother. He 
noticed a bright flower moving in the tangled grasses. 
Bambi looked more closely at it. No, it wasn't a flower, 
but a butterfly. Bambi crept closer. 

The butterfly hung heavily to a grass stem and fanned 
its wings slowly. 

"Please sit still," Bambi said. 

“Why should I sit still? I'm a butterfly,” the insect an- 
swered in astonishment. 

“О, please sit still, just for a minute,” Bambi pleaded, 
"Ive wanted so much to see you close to. Please." 
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“Well,” said the butterfly, “for your sake I will, but not for long." 

Bambi stood in front of him. “How beautiful you are!” he cried 
fascinated: “How wonderfully beautiful, like a flower!” 

“What?” cried the butterfly, fanning his wings, “did you say li 
flower? In my circle it's generally supposed that were handsos от 
than flowers." 

Bambi was embarrassed. "O, yes," he stammered, *much hands 
excuse me, I only meant . . ." 

“Whatever you meant is all one to me,” the butterfly replied. 
arched his thin body affectedly and played with his delicate feelers 

Bambi looked at him enchanted. “How elegant you are!” he =d 
“How elegant and fine! And how splendid and white your wings 

The butterfly spread his wings wide apart, then raised them til! 
folded together like an upright sail. 

“O,” cried Bambi, “I know that you are handsomer than the flo. 
Besides, you can fly and the flowers can't because they grow ou 
stems, that’s why.” 

The butterfly spread his wings. "It's enough,” he said, “that 1 сар 
fly.” He soared so lightly that Bambi could hardly see him or follow 
his flight. His wings moved gently and gracefully. Then he fluttered 
into the sunny air. 


"I only sat still that long on your account,” he said, balancing in the 
air in front of Bambi. "Now I'm going." 
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